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4 Franklin Products Contribute to % 


“All Out” Defense for the 
Nation’s Meat Animals 


Misce disease germs are deadly enemies of live- 


stock. A dependable form of defense is needed 

against these widely-scattered but invisible in- 
vaders. On thousands of America’s ranches and farms 
Franklin Products are the front line of defense for 
practical protection at small cost. 


Infection is powerless to harm properly immunized 
animals. Therefore the practice of vaccinating is the 
surest safeguard to the stockman’s profits, and to the 
nation’s source of meat. 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin requires more than 10 cc 
of whole culture for making 1 cc concentrated culture 
dose. This high density of killed cultures re- 


sults in powerful potency. 
Guard YOUR herd with the genuine Franklin 


brand. It is safe, economical and convenient to FRANKLIN 
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Sold by the leading local Drug Store at 10ca [FIR IEE 
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LETTERS 


SCREWWORMS 


I have been reading your valued paper 
for years and have read articles about 
screwworms elsewhere. You issued a 
warning, “Expect Screwworm Pest in 
South and Southwest” [a Department of 
Agriculture release], on page 16 of your 
April issue. 

From my experience, I have found 
screwworms do not survive the tenth day. 
They are not from a green fly but are 
from a large gray fly. The screwworms 
are not hatched. They are born. The 
mother fly does not lay eggs but she lays 
a living, crawling worm that goes to 
work immediately. 

Never have I feund where they spread 
by shipment of infested stock. Once a 
worm drops out of a wound he dies. It 
is true he kills millions of dollars worth 
of stock each year. They are very bad on 
calves when they are born, as the worm 
gets into their navel and often kills them 
before the calf is found by man. 

A wise cowman does not brand in 
June, July, or August unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Then he finds he must 
keep a crew riding to fight the worm. 
The screwworm is very bad in Arizona, 
particularly during the three months of 
summer. In 1940,in the Prescott district, 
the screwworms were bad up until the 
first week in November. In the lower 
desert country they are bad nine months 
of the year. 

I have been fighting the screwworm 
for over thirty-five years. Never have 
I found blood poisoning where there are 
screwworms.—H. W. FRITSCHE, Yavapia 
County, Ariz. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


We are still surrounded in these parts 
with approximately eighteen inches of 
snow, but signs of spring are showing 
daily—DAN CLARK, Fremont County, 
Ida. 


BEST PROSPECTS 


We have the best prospects for early 
grass that we have had for years. The 
winter has been exceptionally wet and 
mild. Cattle have wintered well and will 
be ready for the market forty-five days 
earlier than usual. There are not many 
steers on full feed here this year, but we 
have lots of heifers——Stocum Bros., 
Hood County, Tex. 


YEAR ROUND GRAZING 

It may be hard for southern cattle 
growers to realize that away up here, 
pretty near to the Canadian border, we 
can graze our cattle the year around, 
this year being exceptionally good, with 
not very much snow and plenty of grass. 
The middle of March a neighbor of mine 
rounded up his cows that are to calve, 
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HIGH ALTITUDE BULLS 


For Immediate Sale 


45 HEREFORD BULLS 


Well developed ... Some good herd bull prospects .. . Will weigh 800 to 850 pounds ... 
Prince Domino and Beau Aster Bred ... Raised in high altitude, 6,500 to 9,000 feet. 
ALSO 

16 head of registered heifers . . 


- 3 years old... 
breeding as bulls. 


On Highway 85... 7 Miles South of Raton 


STOCKTON CATTLE COMPANY 
| = 


With calves by side .. . Same 


RANCHES 


RATON, NEW MEXICO 
OFFERS AT 


DEAN RANCH. auction 


Ft. Worth, Texas, Monday, May 19 
The Sires: 


H. PRINCE DOMINO 


The National Hereford, Show grand 
champion 
FLASHING WESTMAN 
Another grand champion 
NEW PRINCE DOMINO 29TH 


Still another champion and selling in this 
auction 
NEVADA PRINCE 
Third prize — at the recent Fort Worth 
Cows Fat Stock Show 
a MONTYS BLANCHARD 41ST 
Another show bull and a sire of merit 


MASTERMAN 


An outstanding feature will be the sale of 
New Prince Domino 29th, No. 2583280 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
John Henry Dean, Jr. Fort Worth, Texas 
915 Country Club Road 


</ 


135 Head Herefords: 


5 Bred Heifers 
5 Open Heifers 
5 Bred Cows 


5 Cows and Calves 


Show Animals 


SECOND ANNUAL COLORADO HEREFORD BREEDERS’ TOUR 
JUNE 16-18, INCLUSIVE 
Lunch at Painter Hereford Company Ranch at Noon, June 16 


PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY ROGGEN, COLORADO 








WHAT 32 
MEA 


* Armour and Company 
has 82 fully equipped 
plants in operation today. 


They are busy every day, 
preparing from your live- 
stock the wide variety of 
Armour meats for Ameri- 
ca’s dinner table. 


They provide work for 
tens of thousands of 
people. 


They constitute a nation- 
wide network of manufac- 
turing units, each unit 
complete in itself... 


And each unit an easily 
accessible, ready market 
for your goods. 


These 32 Armour plants 
are strategically located 
to serve the consumer... 
and to serve you. 


nRMOUR PLANTS 
N TO you. wae 


They are the result of 
Armour and Company’s 
74-year growth as a vital 
link between the Stock 
Raiser and the American 
Family. 


Try to imagine what 
your market for livestock 
would be if this vital 
link that is Armour and 
Company depended on one 
plant instead of this mod- 
ern, efficient network. 


Obviously, 32 Armour 
plants mean much to you. 
We are proud of their 
function, because it shows 
the effectiveness of a 
sound partnership be- 
tween Armour and the 
Farmer. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate prepar- 
edness for national defense and for the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions under the Constitution. 
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MANAGING THE RANGES 
FOR NATIONAL NEEDS 


By R.S. CAMPBELL 


United States Forest Service 


ROSPECTS FOR WESTERN CAT- 

tlemen are bright at the moment. 
Beef cattle prices are fairly high and 
the Department of Agriculture predicts 
increasing domestic demand for meat ac- 
companying expanding industrial employ- 
ment and higher pay rolls in connection 
with the nation’s defense program. Fur- 
thermore, meat, hides, and wool have 
been declared as essential defense com- 
modities by the defense commission. Just 
how all this will affect the range cattle 
business only time will tell. But the sit- 
uation warrants a careful size up to see 
if there are range management features 
that will help the industry meet national 
needs and benefit the individual ranchers 
as well. Forest ranges need especial 
attention because of the variety of re- 
sources involved. 

The sheer magnitude of the great 
western range almost defies comprehen- 
sion. Its 728,000,000 acres, an area 
equal to two-fifths of the entire United 
States, is used by a livestock industry 
with billions of dollars invested in lands 
and livestock. From the western range 
come a third of the nation’s cows and 
calves, in pounds of live weight, 55 per 


Purebred. Hereford cattle on summer range in Gallatin National Forest, Montana. 
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cent of the sheep and lambs, and three- 
fourths of the wool and mohair. 

Forest ranges comprise 158,000,000 
acres, equal in size to the combined area 
of the states of Colorado and Montana. 
Supporting more or less widely spaced 
trees with intermingled grassy meadows 
and browse thickets, they constitute one 
of the largest and most widely distributed 
western range types. Forest ranges are 
an indispensable part of the whole, and 
their importance in western livestock 
production cannot be overemphasized. 
They furnish summer range where fat 
calf and lamb are grown cheaply on suc- 
culent grasses, weeds, and browse. They 
fill the need for forage during a season 
when crops are growing and no other 
sufficient source of feed is available. 

Forest ranges are usually thought of 
as mainly national forests, and it is true 
that two-fifths of the area is in fairly 
large blocks of land administered by the 
Forest Service. The 80,000,000 acres of 
forest and high mountain grass range 
within the national forests graze some 
11,000,000 livestock during part or all of 
the year. However, a third of the west- 
ern forest ranges is privately owned, 


and only through careful management 
of the whole will prospective national 
needs be fully met. 


The great bulk of the non-timbered or 
open ranges is usually valued mainly 
for its forage, but forest ranges have 
many other usable resources, all requir- 
ing careful management to remain fully 
productive. Timber, of course, is obvious 
and will continue to be important as long 
as wood is used for fuel, fence posts, 
buildings, railroad ties, mine props, tele- 
phone poles, paper, and hundreds of 
other purposes. 


Forest ranges are no less important 
for watershed values, for the high moun- 
tain ranges are the principal water- 
yielding areas of major streams, upon 
which is founded our huge western irri- 
gation agriculture, with an investment 
of some $6,000,000,000. Furthermore, 
forest ranges have unquestioned values 
for wildlife and for recreation. No one 
appreciates a reasonable number of deer, 
game birds, and other wildlife better 
than the western stockman who thor- 
oughly enjoys his “home on the range.” 
But to the office or factory employee 
working under crowded, unnatural con- 
ditions, the open range, the quiet forest, 
and the trout stream have powers of re- 
storing both body and mind that cannot 
be expressed in dollars and cents. This 
use promises to be even more important 
in the days ahead as national prepared- 
ness efforts put an increasing strain on 
every individual. 





Forest Service Photo 








Sustained Production from Range Lands 


American agriculture generally is bet- 
ter prepared at the moment than any 
other industry to produce its share of 
materials needed by the nation. Cer- 
tainly no immediate shortage in meat 
for domestic needs is anticipated. How- 
ever, in addition to increasing demand 
for meat in this country, who can pre- 
dict the circumstances under which 
America may be called upon to make up 
the food shortages of hungry Europe, 
just as was done in World War I? Cer- 
tainly the rise and fall of livestock num- 
bers and prices accompanying the pre- 
vious World War are too deeply branded 
on the memories and pocketbooks of 
western stockmen for them to desire any 
repetition of the lean days resulting from 
the collapse of an artificial demand. 

The safest and most profitable action 
would seem to be to follow the example 
of a good roping horse, keeping a steady 
pull on the rope, and to aim toward sus- 
tained production and use of the range 
forage in good years and drought, in war 
times and peace. In attaining this goal 
for the whole range there are several 
broad problems which are being given 
serious consideration by the Department 
of Agriculture in the work of Forest 
Service and other bureaus, and in co- 
operation with other public agencies and 
with private stockmen. These problems 
and some of the steps being taken to 
meet them are indicated below. They 
apply equally to forested and to open 
ranges. 

1. Overcoming the obstacles to sus- 
tained production on 375,000,000 acres of 
privately owned ranges.—Close co-opera- 
tion between the Department of Agri- 
culture and private owners already has 
achieved real benefits. For example, 
some 48,000 ranchers participated in the 
1939 Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration range program, aiding them to 





practice deferred grazing, reseed de- 
pleted ranges, install water facilities, 
build fences, and adjust rate of stocking 
to grazing capacity. Nearly 24,000,000 
acres are in ranches and farms for which 
detailed land use plans have been devel- 
oped with the Soil Conservation Service. 


2. Attaining more rapid restoration 
and greater service to stockmen and 
associated communities on the 350,000,- 
000 acres of publicly owned ranges 
through improved administration—Man- 
agement plans have been completed for 
some 7,000 of the 9,000 cattle and sheep 
allotments on the national forests. In 
managing these 80,000,000 acres of 
ranges, the Forest Service co-operates 
closely with more than 700 local live- 
stock associations and advisory boards. 
The Grazing Service also is guided by 
conservation objectives in its manage- 
ment of the grazing districts under the 
Department of the Interior. Range im- 
provements are an essential feature of 
the whole management program. 


3. Correction of difficult land use prob- 
lems through public acquisition of high 
value watershed lands and submarginal 
farms.—The largest program under this 
heading is that of the Soil Conservation 
Service which has taken some 9,000,000 
acres not suited primarily to cultivation 
out of crop production and is restoring 
them to grass. Certain additions to na- 
tional forests have been made and more 
are needed in the interest of more effi- 
cient management of forage, timber, and 
watersheds. The blocking up of scat- 
tered tracts of range in the interest of 
efficient management is an important 
part of the national forest acquisition 
program in the West. 

4, Obtaining and making available in- 
formation to aid in the restoration and 
management of ranges and in livestock 
production.—In view of the severe handi- 
caps under which the range livestock 
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Forest Service Photo 


Forest ranges round out the year’s feed requirements with succulent summer forage. 
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industry is forced to operate, the best 
and most up-to-date information js 
needed as to reseeding rundown range, 
development of range improvements, 
handling livestock, and improved sys- 
tems of managing the range resource 
itself. The Department of Agriculture 
and the state experiment stations to- 
gether are attacking some of the most 
pressing problems and making the re- 
sults available to ranchers and adminis- 
trators for application. The Forest Sery- 
ice has established forest and range ex- 
periment stations to carry on such re- 
search in each of the six major western 
regions. The work applies about equally 
to forest and open ranges and is con- 
ducted at several work centers. It in- 
cludes not only detailed studies of the 
range forage as such but also careful 
experiments in artificial reseeding and in 
management of the range. A few strik- 
ing examples will illustrate some fea- 
tures of good range management, show 
the results of the research, and indicate 
some of the problems requiring further 
experimental work. 


In revegetating depleted high moun- 
tain ranges early studies showed that 
moist sites, especially mountain mead- 
ows, could be satisfactorily reseeded with 
Kentucky bluegrass and timothy. More 
recent tests have shown that mountain 
and smooth bromes, slender wheatgrass, 
and bluestem are promising plants for 
reseeding most mountain ranges. For 
example, forage production was in- 
creased nine times with smooth brome 
on depleted oakbrush range in central 
Utah. In foothills, slender and _ blue- 
bunch wheatgrass have done better than 
others. Crested wheatgrass has been 
especially successful on abandoned dry 
farms and depleted range lands of the 
northern portion of the range territory. 
Great savings and more positive results 
appear likely from further research to 
determine best species, sites, and meth- 
ods of planting. 


Another example will indicate the effi- 
ciency of adequate water and salting 
systems in managing forest ranges. On 
a national forest range on the Coconino 
Plateau in northern Arizona livestock in 
past years was found to be doing con- 
siderable damage to ponderosa pine 
seedlings. The range was poorly watered 
naturally, and studies showed that the 
main damage occurred in early summer 
before the summer rains produced abun- 
dant palatable growth of Arizona fescue 
and other grasses. Experiments indi- 
cated that the grazing damage was 
closely related to short feed and lack of 
stock water. The situation was corrected 
by the development of several small 
tanks, salting the outlying feed, and con- 
serving stocking, so that damage was 
reduced and browsed pine seedlings re- 
gained vigor and natural form. Finally, 
with a five-months’ summer season, the 
improved management added an esti- 
mated eighty pounds in gain per steer 
per year as compared with grazing pre- 
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vious to the five-year experimental 
period. 

Deferred grazing and its various modi- 
fications as a means of encouraging nat- 
ural revegetation and maintenance of 
the range have been widely applied on 
national forests since they were devised 
in studies in Oregon starting in 1907. 
Over large areas this has improved the 
forage 50 per cent or more. Deferred 
grazing has also found wide acceptance 
among private ranchers. Thus, since the 
beginning of the AAA program, deferred 
grazing has been put into effect on some 
66,000,000 acres. 


Conservative Grazing Pays 


Of all the range management prac- 
tices, proper number of stock stands out 
as most important. Numerous cases can 
be cited to show that conservative graz- 
ing pays. Examples are afforded by re- 
search on the Jornada and Santa Rita 
experimental ranges of practical ranch 
size in the Southwest, on which conserva- 
tive grazing and other improved range 
and herd management practices are in 
effect. During the past twenty-five 
years grazing capacity has been double, 
net calf production half again greater, 
and death losses only one-fifth to one- 
third those on comparable overgrazed 
ranges. The Santa Rita reports average 
calf crops over 80 per cent and losses 
less than 3 per cent, allowing an annual 
return of 8.13 per cent to the operator 
on a total investment of $69.23 per cow. 

Another range cattle experiment in 
eastern Montana proves conservative 
grazing profitable. Ranges stocked light- 
ly, moderately, and heavily were studied 
by the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Montana State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. During six 
years the cows on year-long conserva- 
tively grazed range produced fifty-two 
pounds of calf weight annually per cow 
above the production on overgrazed 
range. The cost per pound for range and 
feed alone of producing these calves was 
4%, cents on heavily grazed pastures 
and only 3% cents on conservatively 
grazed range. 

Results on many private ranges over 
the country are equally convincing as to 
the benefits of conservative grazing. 
The 80,000,000 acres of range land with- 
in the national forests has been admin- 
istered since 1905 in the interest of sus- 
tained forage production, watershed pro- 
tection, and the welfare of the 35,000 
grazing permittees. 

In its simplest terms conservative 
grazing means utilizing the forage no 
more than will assure the future vigor 
and growth of the important forage 
plants. It means stocking the range over 
the years at about 20 to 25 per cent be- 
low average annual forage production. 
Thus, sufficient herbage of the valuable 
range plants is left to insure reseeding 


each year and rapid range recovery after 
drought. 
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One final example will illustrate how 
conservative grazing should be applied 
on different kinds of range. The Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station of the Forest Service has re- 
ported on two cattle experiments on 
mountain range in southern Utah. One 
range with an abundance of choice 
grasses, weeds, and browse produced 
gains on yearlings, two’s, and three’s, 
averaging about 240 pounds for a three 
and a half months’ summer season, and 
maintained the range in good condition. 
Another range, supporting only 30 per 
cent of palatable grasses and weeds, was 
dominated by oak and other shrubs 
mostly of low relish to cattle. It was 
found unprofitable to graze to the point 
of full use of the oak, as the cattle 
gained only about 130 pounds per head 
on the average during a four months’ 
summer season, or about 110 pounds less 
than on the grass range. Holding cattle 
on the oak range until the browse was 
reasonably fully utilized forced the ani- 
mals to subsist on inferior forage for 
half the season and allowed poor gains 
or actual losses in weight during the 
latter part of the season. The conse- 
quences of such heavy use were so in- 
jurious to the main palatable plant spe- 
cies as to lead to their decline and dis- 
appearance from the range. 

When the better forage was eliminated 
from the oakbrush range, very poor 
cattle gains were made throughout the 
season, the range was of questionable 
value for future grazing, and there was 
injury to timber reproduction and to the 
watershed. In view of these results, the 


Forest Service Photo 


Yearling steers on a cut-over meadow in Big Hole Basin, in Montana. Mountains of 
Beaverhead National Forest in background. 


best summer use of such browse range 
is to graze it only to the degree that 
will not injure the grasses, weeds, and 
more palatable browse, even though this 
means but light use of the oak and other 
less palatable species. 


These are some of the important prob- 
lems of range research tackled already 
by the Forest Service; many yet remain, 
awaiting solution. In western ranch 
operation the future promises increasing 
rather than less complexity, in view of 
unsettled world conditions. But certain 
it is that the stockman who consistently 
employs conservative grazing and good 
management will be in a bettered posi- 
tion to adjust his business to fluctuating 
conditions in this country and abroad, 
and at the same time will be producing 
most efficiently for national needs. Co- 
operative effort is required between the 
stockmen and the Forest Service and 
other public agencies in planning action 
and needed studies that will lead to the 
wisest solutions of new problems as they 
arise. 


TEXANS IN CONVENTION 


ECRETARY HENRY BELL’S RE- 

port to the sixty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association showed that 
during the past year the association had 
grown by 762 members and that during a 
four-year period there had been a 59 per 
cent increase in membership. 


Cowmen from all the ranges in Texas 
and from adjoining states were present 
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at the meeting held at San Antonio, 
March 18-20. 

Among business reports made the first 
day were those of the association’s at- 
torneys, Joe C. Montague, on legislative 
activities, and Charles A. Stewart, on 
transportation matters; A. E. Gates, 
chairman of the association’s border 
fence committee; and various presidents 
of district livestock associations in Texas. 

The convention proper opened with the 
annual address of president Jay Taylor, 
of Amarillo, and welcoming addresses. 
President J. P. Maddox, of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
responded to the welcomings. 

Principal speaker on the opening day 
was Grover B. Hill, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, who discussed govern- 
ment work and cattle problems gener- 
ally. Other speakers were Karl Olsen, 
Washington, D. C., member of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense; T. P. Priddie, 
president of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Houston; Dr. D. C. Cush- 
ing, senior entomologist of the Bureau 
of Entomology at Minard, who discussed 
the screwworn problem; John Moninger 
of the American Meat Institute, who 
stressed the value of the industry’s cam- 
paign to educate consumers on the merits 
of meat; Joe Evans, El Paso; Dr. R. P. 
Marstellar, dean of the school of veterin- 
ary medicine at Texas A. and M. College; 
and Henry Burney, San Antonio lawyer. 

A feature of the first afternoon ses- 
sion was the presentation of the film, 
“Meat and Romance,” an _ educational 
movie put on by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 

In the resolutions adopted, the stock- 
men favored— 

Passage of the McCarran national 
animal theft bill which would make a 
federal felony of interstate transporta- 
tion of stolen livestock. 

Adequate appropriation for Livestock 
Sanitary Commission of Texas. 

More liberal lending policy on federal 
land bank loans, “especially with respect 
to rates, policies, debt limit, and amorti- 
zation payments.” 

Erection of a “border fence” between 
Texas and Mexico to help in prevention 
of spread of disease among cattle. 

Economical method of eradication and 
control of brush. 

Speed-up of defense program and en- 
dorsement of “legislation providing for 
prevention of harmful and impeding 
labor strikes before a proper time has 
elapsed to allow adjustment of differ- 
ences.” 

Policy allowing “the pledgings of 
future allotments, if, as, and when 
grants are made by Congress and the 
practice approved by the AAA, to se- 
cure the completion of projects that cost 
in excess of the amount allotted for the 
current year during which such projects 
are started.” 

Horse racing bill. 

Acts of the government “in taking 
steps to preserve our principles and pro- 
claiming our willingness to serve our 
country as an association and as individ- 
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uals in whatever capacity necessary.” 

The stockmen opposed 

Any plan to establish a single rate for 
all classes of livestock. This resolution 
commended the work of the Livestock 
Traffic Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association in se- 
curing a “continuation of the spread in 
rail rates paid on stocker and feeder 
cattle as compared with beef cattle.” 

The move to bring agricultural labor 
under the operation of the Social Security 
Act or the Wages-and-Hours Law. 

Importation of livestock or meat prod- 
ucts from countries in which foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

The association commended the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in their advertis- 
ing campaign and the BAI in its work 
with calfhood vaccination for Bang’s 
disease. 

All officers were re-elected: Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, president; Claude K. McCan, 
Victoria, first vice-president; Holman 
Cartwright, Dinero, second vice-presi- 
dent; M. A. Fuller, Fort Worth, treas- 
urer; Henry Bell, Forth Worth, secretary 
and general manager; Joe G. Montague, 
Fort Worth, attorney; and Charles Stew- 
art, Fort Worth, traffic counsel. 

El Paso was chosen as the 1942 con- 
vention city. 





NEW MEXICO MEETING 


HE HIGHEST ATTENDANCE REC- 

ord in the twenty-seven year history 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was made at the organization’s 
convention in Albuquerque on March 
24-25. Over 1,000 cattlemen and members 
of their families attended to hear more 
than a score of speakers on _ livestock 
industry subjects. 

Another record was reported in Presi- 
dent Con Jackson’s annual address, which 
informed the listeners that 1,200 cattle- 
men are now members of the association, 
as against 369 in 1939. The cattle in- 
dustry in New Mexico is financially in 
the best condition it has enjoyed during 
the past twenty years, Mr. Jackson de- 
clared. “We are in good shape now as 
individuals, as an association, and as an 
industry. Let us keep our eyes and ears 
wide open, our feet firmly on the solid 
ground in the next few years.” 


President Jackson said that “uncer- 
tainty of the times placed a heavy 
responsibility of watchfulness over the 
welfare of the industry and a duty of 
continued expansion of the organization’s 
membership until we can speak as a 
single, united, powerful voice for the 
protection and progress of our industry. 
... Our goal is 5,000.” 


Welcoming addresses were given by 
Albuquerque’s mayor, Clyde Tingley, and 
President Oscar Love of the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce. Captain Burton 
C. Mossman, of Roswell, answered the 
addresses of welcome. 


The United States meat industry will 


be given full opportunity to contribute 
to the defense program in supplying 
meat needs, and domestic purchases will 
receive first call, the stockmen were told 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. He 
said that limited purchases from South 
America, widely reported in recent news 
items, will be far overshadowed by in- 
creased domestic purchases of dressed 
beef, frozen cuts, and a new type of 
emergency field ration (canned) with a 
high percentage of beef. Mollin said 
that the Army agreed to broaden its 
purchases to include heifer beef; to con- 
sider purchases on the basis of the fed- 
eral grading standards which the live- 
stock industry has long advocated; to 
lower beef weights in its purchase speci- 
fications; to purchase large quantities 
of the type “C” ration mentioned above; 
and to widen buying of lamb and pork. 

In addition, and most important, there 
is greater acceptance in Washington 
today, Mollin said, of the soundness of 
the position the national association has 
long taken in favor of maintaining a 
rigid embargo on imports of dressed 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

F. R. Carpenter, of Hayden, Colorado, 
speaking on the “Future of Public Land 
Grazing in the United States,” said that 
the Taylor Grazing Law, which he was 
the first to administer, brings to its man- 
agement the best men in the cattle and 
sheep industry by placing them on ad- 
ministrative boards. He joined Mollin 
in saying that cattlemen should be mem- 
bers of livestock associations and that 
the associations should be agressive. 

The score or more of speakers at the 
meeting also included the following, with 
their subjects listed: C. R. Arnold, pro- 
duction credit manager of the Farm 
Credit Administration—“Sound Use of 
Livestock Credit;’” Jay Taylor, president 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Texas 
—“Greetings from Texas;” Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau, Chicago—‘The War and 
World Meat Trade;” R. C. Pollock, gen- 
eral manager, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago —‘“Defense and 
Meat Advertising.” Pollock told the con- 
vention that per capita consumption of 
meat in 1940 was 10 pounds greater than 
in 1939. 

Second-day speakers included D. L. 
Mullendore, president, Production Credit 
Association of Wichita—‘Soundness of 
Co-operation in Production;” J. A. Me- 
Naughton, general manager, Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards Company—“Looking 
West Toward Marketing Opportunities;” 
John Moninger, American Meat Institute, 
Chicago—“Meat in the American Menu;” 
Homer Berkshire, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico—“Swift Trip;” Eugene J. Hay- 
ward, Jr., Cimarron, New Mexico— 
“Grazing and Selling Cattle as a Busi- 
ness in Argentina;” and W. R. Ritchie, 
Kansas City Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany — “Relationship Between Central 
Terminal Markets and New Mexico 
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Growers;” R. H. Rutledge, director of 
grazing, Department of the Interior; 
George F. Ellis, extension animal hus- 
bandman, State College, New Mexico; 
Elliott Barker, state game warden— 
“National Defense and Our National Re- 
sources;” and Floyd W. Lee, president of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion—‘Common Problems of Cattle and 
Wool Growers.” 

The stockmen, in their resolutions, 
pledged support to the national defense 
program by providing an adequate meat 
supply and promised there would be “no 
combination to fix prices.” 

Other resolutions approved in principle 
the work being done under the AAA and 
asked that it be conducted on a practical 
and economical basis; endorsed the John- 
son bill, S.1030, which is designed to 
“safeguard tenure, conservation, and 
stabilization of the use of forest lands;” 
asked for right of court review in the 
Department of the Interior’s rulings on 
public lands; endorsed the McCarran 
national animal theft bill which would 
make it a federal felony to transport 
stolen livestock across a state line; com- 
mended the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for “the very careful and painstaking 
research” made in the Bang’s disease 
problem, resulting in removal of the 
threat of the compulsory blood test and 
slaughter program; reiterated opposition 
to any modification of the embargo 
applying to countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

The stockmen asked that transfer of 
grazing lands be made without cuts and 
that if such are found necessary they be 
made proportionately on users of the 
areas to be reduced “and not be inflicted 
upon individuals who desire to transfer 
their grazing privileges,” and that the 
transfer of grazing rights be made only 
with the transfer of the base properties 
and not with the livestock alone. 

They endorsed the principles of the 
Taylor Grazing Act and commended 
Grazing Director Rutledge for his work; 
expressed concern at the withdrawals of 
lands for enlargement or creation of 
national parks, reservations, or monu- 
ments, “or for any other purpose with- 
out consent of the state.” 

They commended the efforts of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and 
the American Meat Institute in their 
meat publicity work; deplored a recent 
attack on hide prices as being unwar- 
ranted under the present situation; and 
recommended that “all grazing lands 
bought by federal government be turned 
over to the public land agency admin- 
istering public grazing lands under a 
basic law.” 

The stockmen recommended changes 
in the Taylor Grazing Act, as follows: 
(1) That regulations relating to use be 
not in conflict with the part of the act 
which attaches such use to commen- 
Surate property; (2) that the director 
continue to issue ten-year permits and to 
fix carrying capacity upon a flexible 
basis, using average number of stock 
kept on a given range over a ten-year 
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period as a guide for fixing carrying 
capacity; (3) that exchanges be permit- 
ted to. accommodate holder of allotment 
and so confined and no exchange with a 
state or outside interest be permitted if 
the exchange upsets an established ranch 
unit; (4) that conservation and improve- 
ment work under the CCC be done in 
project areas on non-federal lands, with 
the owners’ consent, as well as on fed- 
eral lands; (5) that the range survey 
program now being carried on by various 
bureaus be merged; (6) that the privi- 
lege of non-use be permitted with full 
payment on the carrying capacity when 
sufficient feed is grown, and without pay 
under drought conditions. 

One of the resolutions made a number 
of recommendations on state legislative 
matters. The members protested against 
any attempts to relax the regulations 
of the New Mexico Cattlemen’s Sanitary 
Board covering inspection of cattle. The 
New Mexico Stockman, under the man- 
agement of Horace B. Hening, was en- 
dorsed. A number of resolutions were 
devoted to commendation to the various 
state departments dealing in livestock 
matters. 

Tom Clayton, of Separ, was elected 
president; and Albuquerque was chosen 
as the 1942 convention city. Vice-presi- 
dents elected to serve with Clayton are 
Eugene J. Hayward, Cimarron; J. L. 
Black, El Paso; Joe J. Lane, Jr., Cap- 
rock; and B. A. Christmas, Las Cruces. 
Horace B. Hening, of Albuquerque, was 
renamed secretary by the executive 
board. 


UTAH CATTLEMEN MEET 


TAH STOCKMEN TURNED OUT 

500 strong for the Salt. Lake City 
convention of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association on April 4-5. 


Convention activities got under way 
with addresses by President L. C. Mont- 
gomery of the Utah association, Heber 
City, Utah, and J. Elmer Brock, Kayc2e, 
Wyoming, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association. Also 
heard in the opening day’s session was 
Grazing Director R. H. Rutledge who 
detailed the operations of the division 
which he heads. 


Among other speakers were F. R. Car- 
penter, Hayden, Colorado; Chester J. 
Olsen, Ogden, Utah; Harry H. Smith, 
Utah State Agricultural College; C. E. 
Favre, Ogden; Davenport R. Phelps, Chi- 
cago; F. P. Champ, Logan Utah; J. Elmer 
Brock, president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; Earle G. 
Reed, Omaha; and J. M. Conover, Ferron, 
Utah. 


Delegates to the twenty-third annual 
convention were given an opportunity to 
see the bull presented last year by Sears 
Roebuck and Company to the livestock 
industry of Utah to further the state’s 
better beef-cattle program. The bull, 
National Western champion Advance 
Domino 3d, was brought in from the 


Utah State Agricultural College at 
Logan. 

In their resolutions the Utah cattle- 
men pledged their support to the na- 
tion’s defense program. 

They acknowledged “the constructive 
work of both the Forest Service and the 
Grazing Service,” but deplored any de- 
velopment of antagonism between the 
two groups. “If eventually it becomes 
necessary to consolidate these agencies, 
the cattlemen will naturally favor the 
service that has been the most sympa- 
thetic to their cause.” 

The governor of the state and the 
state legislature were commended for 
establishing a livestock commissioner 
office. 

One of the resolutions stated that no 
Utah lands, except those necessary for 
national defense, should be acquired by 
the federal government without approval 
of the state. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry was 
commended for its research work in calf- 
hood vaccination against Bang’s disease. 
A resolution asked that fees collected 
from the levy on range cattle for eradi- 
cation of the disease be used for the pur- 
pose of vaccination. 

S.B. 1030, introduced by Senator John- 
son (Colorado), pertaining to the man- 
agement and administration of national 
forest grazing lands, was favored. 

The stockmen asked that valuations of 
private Utah grazing lands be reduced 
to a point comparable with other taxable 
property in the state. 

In a resolution dealing with the wild- 
life problem, opposition to further reduc- 
tion of livestock on the forests or public 
domain until the big game problem is 
solved was expressed. Endorsement was 
given to the Utah Private Land Protec- 
tive Association, and recommendations 
were made that licensed hunters be al- 
lowed three deer, one of which may be a 
buck. 

It was urged that efforts be con- 
tinued with regard to better heading, 
feeding, and culling of livestock and that 
uniform regulations be encouraged as to 
age, number, and quality of bulls used 
on the range. 

The legislature was urged to enact a 
fence law, if the railroad or state road 
commission failed to make fair settle- 
ment for damages to livestock. 

A resolution on transportation matters 
urged that whatever motor vehicle the 
stockman may use, it should not be 
classed along with and made subject to 
rules applicable to “for hire” carriers. 
The stockmen requested that railroad 
companies provide caretakers or owners 
of livestock with transportation on pas- 
senger trains to and from destination of 
livestock. 

One of the resolutions favored “leas- 
ing of state lands in place.” It was ex- 
plained that the policy of exchanging 
school section lands for lands in blocks, 
urged by certain groups, would tend to 
burden users of adjacent land with un- 
fair competition in leasing. 








The stockmen opposed any change in 
classification in base properties “as rec- 
ommended by the advisory committee on 
revision of the code under the Taylor 
Grazing Act and recommend that they 
remain as now in the 1938 code, which 
means that class one forage land is de- 
pendent on both location and use.” 

The Department of Agriculture was 
urged to re-establish the parity price of 
beef, fixed at $6.67 per cwt., to take into 
consideration increased cost of produc- 
tion. 


President L. C. Montgomery was re- 
elected, as were the following vice- 
presidents: J. A. Scorup, Moab; H. L. 
Allred, Roosevelt; J. T. Finlinson, Leam- 
ington; Frank Paxton, Kanosh; and John 
King, Boulder. David Theurer, Provi- 
dence, was named a vice-president to 
succeed George O. Webb, Richmond, 
who was not a candidate for the office 
again. R. V. Broadhurst, Salt Lake City, 
is association secretary. 


NOTES ON MEETINGS 


N FRIDAY, APRIL 4, A STATE- 

wide livestock meeting sponsored by 
the Colorado Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service was held at Denver, Colo- 
rado. Attended by more than 700 stock- 
men, who enjoyed a series of interesting 
talks on cattle feeding, grazing, forage 
plants, conservation, and other subjects, 
the meeting closed with a banquet at 
which L. M. Pexton, of the Denver Union 


Stock Yards, served as_ toastmaster. 
Principal speaker at the banquet was 
former Governor Samuel R. McKelvie, 
of Nebraska, editor and publisher of the 
Nebraska Farmer and operator of the 
By-the-Way Ranch. McKelvie described 
operations on his ranch and discussed 
the cattle situation in general, with spe- 
cific reference to the large increase in 
numbers.—L. F. MOLuuLIn. 


PANHANDLE MEETING 


Holding its annual meeting at Ama- 
rillo March 4, the Panhandle Livestock 
Association elected Jack Roach, Amarillo, 
as president. John C. Fain, Amarillo, 
was named first vice-president; and Jim 
Weymouth, Amarillo, second vice-presi- 
dent. Grover B. Hill, Amarillo, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, was returned 
as secretary. The association reaffirmed 
its campaign against scab, a livestock 
disease reported to have spread from 
Mexico into Texas and other southwest- 
ern states. The association asked the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association to join in a fight for regu- 
lation providing for dipping of cattle 
moved from Mexico into the United 
States. Other resolutions commended the 
traffic departments of the American 
National Live Stock Association and the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association for securing a continuation 
of the 85 per cent rate on stocker and 
feeder cattle, the efforts of the American 
Meat Institute and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for their adver- 





tising, and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in its work with calfhood vacci- 
nation in the control of Bang’s disease, 


STOCKMEN SELECT OFFICERS 


Members of the Washington County 
Live Stock Protective Association meet- 
ing recently in Akron, Colorado, elected 
1941 officers as follows: Frank Loftiss, 
president; Fred P. Fassler, secretary- 
treasurer; Albert Knies, F. L. Gill, and 
Bill Gebauer, directors, according to 
Washington County Agent Charles 
Giles, Jr. 


WESTERN NEBRASKA SALE 


An excellent bull sale was held by the 
Western Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ 
Association at Alliance on April 1. The 
Alliance Livestock Commission Com- 
pany’s pavilion was filled to capacity. 
Top ten bulls averaged $315. Total offer- 
ing of ninety-six bulls averaged $187. 
Wyoming, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Nebraska were represented among 
the buyers. Offerings were mainly of 
range bulls ready to go this spring. The 
sale was managed by Levi Hahn, who 
worked with H. J. Krause, well-known 
Hereford breeder of Alliance, Nebraska. 
The first sale was held about a year ago, 
and there have been three sales since 
that time. Among the consignors were: 
Del J. Bigelow, Harrison; Hubert Forney 
and Son, Lakeside; Carl Hahn and Sons, 
Hay Springs; Lloyd Lockman, Alliance; 
Orla O. Rucker, Chadron; William Hern, 
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Chadron; Roy Armstrong, Hemingford; 
Henry Steffensen, Chadron; Paul Arm- 
strong, Hemingford; John H. Bennett, 
Hay Springs; Frances C. Howe, Alli- 
ance; H. E. James, Scottsbluff; C. H. 
Lundy and Son, Hay Spring; Mary M. 
McDonald, Berea; Sam McKelvie, Wood 
Lake; William Montague, Hemingford; 
Fred Potter, Bingham; Walter Scott and 
Sons, Chadron; Eugene Thurston, Hyan- 
nis; Cal Westover; C. E. Wilson and 
Son, Lakeside; and C. R. Wolfenden, 
Kennedy.—L. F. Mo.Liin. 


NORTHERN COLORADO SALE 


The twelfth semi-annual auction of 
the Northern Colorado Hereford Breed- 
ers, held April 8 at Greeley, Colorado, 
was under the able management of Stow 
L. Witwer, widely experienced in this 
work for many years. The sixty bulls 
averaged $172, and the seventeen females, 
which were all open heifers, averaged 
$106. There was not a great deal of 
spread in the prices, but the cattle sold 
very well at even levels. The average 
for the seventy-seven head was $158. It 
was an all-round good sale.—L. F. 
MOLLIN. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHOW 

W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American <Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association, has announced that the 
association will hold its first national 
Aberdeen-Angus show at Dallas, Texas, 
October 4-19. The show will be held in 


conjunction with the Texas State Fair. 
Ten thousand dollars is being offered 
in premiums, which sum is_ provided 
jointly by the Texas State Fair and the 
Angus association. The officers of the 
association are especially pleased to 
hold the association’s first national show 
in Texas because of the great interest 
in Aberdeen-Angus cattle in the south- 
western states. The Texas State Fair 
is one of the largest and best attended 
fairs in the country. In 1940, 1,250,000 
people passed through the gates. In 
addition to the show, a sale of Aber- 
deen-Angus breeding cattle will be held. 





POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


The first national Polled Shorthorn 
congress will be held at the state fair- 
grounds, Des Moines. Iowa, on May 
20-21. Eighty head (thirty bulls and 
fifty females) will be featured in the 
two-day show and sale. The first day 
will be devoted to the show, with the 
sale coming the following day. 


COCHISE-GRAHAM GROUP IN 
ARIZONA HOLDS MEETING 


HE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 

convention of the Cochise - Graham 
Cattle Growers’ Association, held at Will- 
cox, Arizona, on April 5, registered more 
than 200 cattlemen and women. 

President Charles McKinney, of Court- 
land, called on Harry Saxon, of Willcox, 


to welcome the visitors. Response was 
given by Ralph Cowan, of McNeal, and 
Warner Mattice. Representing the gov- 
ernor was Jim Smith, of Safford. ‘He 
said he thought cattlemen should keep 
out of politics,” writes Mrs. J. M. Keith, 
secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, in that organization’s “News 
Letter.” “Later in the program, Bill 
Peterson, corporation commissioner, ad- 
vised the cattlemen to get into politics. 
So we had the two schools of thought at 
the same meeting. We have never heard 
anyone advise any other group of people 
to stay out of politics, but we have often 
heard individuals advising cattlemen to 
stay out, and we’ve never been able to 
figure out whether they thought the 
cattlemen would contaminate politics, or 
it them.” 


Other speakers included President Mc- 
Kinney, Louie Horrell, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association; 
Dr. P. S. Burgess, dean, State College of 
Agriculture; E. B. Stanley, animal hus- 
bandman; Tom Rigden, extension animal 
husbandman; Smith Pickrell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Arizona Livestock Pro- 
duction Credit Association; Bill Alberts, 
state land commissioner; Milton Reed, 
acting regional grazier with the Taylor 
Grazing Service; H. Garvin Smith, dep- 
uty supervisor of the Coronado National 
Forest. 


John P. Cull was elected president, 
and Warner Mattice, vice-president. The 
group will meet in Bisbee in 1942. 
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If K.R.S. doesn’t prove more effective than 
any killer or repellent, alone or int combina- 
tion, you have ever used, return the empty 
can for a refund of your money. 


If your local veterinarian or drug store cannot supply you, 
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“Buying for the ranch or our 
feed lots, I’ve discovered this— 
whenever I run into a clean out- 
fit it’s an even bet they’re using 
Cutter vaccines all the way down 
the line. For blackleg protec- 
tion, for anthrax, shipping fe- 
ver, abortion, calf scour — all 
Cutter vaccines are tops, 


“Why shouldn’t they be? 
Cutter pioneered the field — 
actually originated many of the 
vaccines and serums now in 
general use.. 


FOR SCREW-WORMS 


New improved Cutter K.R.S. formula kills 
maggots more quickly without decreasing re- 
pellent action. Squirt new K.R.S. in infested 
wound and watch the maggots boil out. 
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MEAT BOARD SENDS ITS 
EXPERTS INTO ARMY CAMPS 


HE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 

Meat Board in April entered into the 
second phase of a program to assist the 
Army in its meat problems. 


Under the program a series of meat 
training schools is being held in thir- 
ty-one of the largest army camps in 
the country. These schools, of a week’s 
duration at each post, are conducted by 
specialists from the Meat Board who 
have been working closely with the 
Army since the beginning of the year. 


The first of the schools is being con- 
ducted in the east, west, and south areas 
of military activity. One key man from 
each regiment will be trained as a meat 
specialist so that he may, in turn, train 
others. 


To obtain first-hand information on 
the army’s meat problems, the Board’s 
entire merchandising staff made a tour 
of Army posts. These meat specialists 
visited Army kitchens and conducted 
instruction and inspection meetings at 
many Army posts. As a result, the 
Board’s men obtained a wide knowledge 
of the problems involved in feeding the 
soldiers. One by one, they have worked 
out answers to each problem, and as 
new ones present themselves these men 
will be on hand to offer the benefit of 
their experience. 


One of the Army’s problems in the 
cutting of meat has been to obtain 
roasts of uniform weight and size. The 
Board’s merchandising staff worked out 
new and _ revolutionary methods for 
breaking up carcass meat and wholesale 
cuts to produce boneless roasts of uni- 
form weight and size. Thus, carving of 
uniform slices is made easier and cook- 
ing is simplified. 

In the Army diet, meat, because of 
its high nutritive value, is the basic 
part of each meal. This is strikingly 
evidenced in the fact that the present 
Army meat ration is more than twice as 
much as the per capita civilian consump- 
tion of last year. 


LETTER CONTENDS PRICES 
OF HIDES NOT TOO HIGH 


ONTROVERTING THE STATE- 

ment that a recent rise in hide prices 
put them out of line, F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, in a letter to Leon 
Henderson, commissioner of price sta- 
bilization of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, explains the salutary 
effect that a reasonable price for hides 
has on the beef carcass price: 

“T have before me copy of your re- 
lease of March 17 relative to hide prices. 
I have been at a loss to understand why 
you should consider hide prices, even 
with the slight advance you mention, as 
being out of line. As a matter of fact, 
just before the war started in Septem- 
ber, 1939, hides were selling at extremely 
low levels, so low that there was tre- 
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mendous loss in farm hides that were 
not valuable enough even to bother to 
get to market. With the beginning of 
the war there was a modest advance, so 
that heavy native steer hides for the re- 
mainder of 1939 sold around 14 to 15 
cents. During 1940 they again slumped 
down to as low as 10 cents a pound, and 
the recent advance only puts them up to 
around 15 cents, which certainly is not 
an unreasonable price for such hides. 


“In view of the fact that we import 
large quantities of hides, it seems only 
right and proper that every effort should 
be made to conserve the full available 
domestic supply, and this can only be 
done when prices are allowed to become 
fairly remunerative. 


“Our association does not wish to see 
runaway prices either on hides or beef, 
but we think it possible that you have 
overlooked the very direct connection 
there is between the price of beef and 
the price of hides and other by-products. 


“T have watched this matter over a 
long period of years. For many years 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
published a table showing prices of live 
steers, wholesale steer carcasses, and 
trimmed retail cuts therefrom. I have 
before me such a table covering the 
years 1924 to 1933, inclusive, and in all 
but five months of that period the price 
of fifty-eight pounds of good steer beef 
derived from 100 pounds of “good steer” 
sold in New York for less than the 100 
pounds of steer cost in Chicago. 


“T think if you will examine current 
figures you will find that the same sit- 
uation obtains and that the by-products 
pay the cost of slaughtering, processing, 
distribution, packer’s profit, and a slight 
amount of the first cost of the steer. Of 
these by-products, the hide is by far the 
most valuable. Ordinarily, in the case of 
steers, it is worth about 50 per cent of 
the total value of all by-products, and, 
in the case of cows, particularly those of 
lower grade, as high as 60 per cent. 


“In view of these facts, it seems to us 
that hides should not be considered as a 
separate and distinct commodity but in- 
stead, as suggested above, in connection 
with the closely related product, beef. 


“T hope, therefore, that you will not 
put on the brakes too hard on hides but 
permit them to sell at a reasonable 
price and thus, to that extent, lighten 
the net cost of the beef carcass, all to 
the end that beef may be kept for the 
consumers of the country likewise on a 
reasonable price basis. I believe it is 
far more to their advantage to save a 
little bit on the beef than it is to save a 
nickel or two on the price of a pair of 
shoes. I do not believe that anyone will 
benefit substantially by too severe han- 
dling of this matter, except the shoe 
manufacturers.” 





FOREST SYSTEM 50 YEARS OLD 

On March 30 the national forest sys- 
tem reached its fiftieth year mark. The 
beginning of the system was a tract of 
1,250,000 acres in Wyoming set aside by 
President Benjamin Harrison. This tract 
is now part of the Shoshone and Teton 
national forests in Wyoming. The pres- 
ent system includes 160 national forests 
and nearly one-tenth of the land area of 
the United States. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE? 


T IS HARDLY PROBABLE THAT 

European markets will offer much of 
an outlet for long for American agricul- 
tural products after the war is over, says 
O. C. Stine in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Agricultural Situation: 


“Perhaps we cannot be very realistic 
now in appraising what markets Europe 
will offer to us when peace is re-estab- 
lished there. Certainly the winner and 
the conditions of peace will have some 
effects upon those markets. If the mar- 
kets are opened—whoever may win the 
war—there will be an accumulated de- 
mand for cotton and for some foodstuffs 
from the United States and other over- 
seas countries. 


“We may find at the end of the war 
an opportunity to unload a part of our 
holdings of cotton, but not as much as 
has already accumulated. . .. We can 
hardly expect to find an outlet for much 
wheat, in view of all the surpluses accu- 
mulating elsewhere. ... We may find an 
outlet for some lard and pork, and some 
more fruits and vegetables. 


“It seems hardly probable, however, 
that the European markets will offer 
much of an outlet to the United States 
for long, whoever wins the war. Euro- 
pean purchasing power will again be 
short, and there will be a strong incen- 
tive for increasing domestic production. 
The competition to be expected from 
other countries for the European mar- 
ket will be undiminished. We must pre- 
pare to absorb our own production to a 
much greater extent than we did in the 
1920’s following the World War.” 


CALENDAR 


May— 


14-16—Idaho State Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Ass’n Convention, Idaho 
Falls. 

15-17—Oregon Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Ass’n Convention. Ontario, 
19-20—North Dakota Stockmen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Mandan. 

19—Dean Ranch Hereford Auction, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

20-21—National Polled Shorthorn Con- 
gress, Des Moines, Ia. 
22-24—-Montana Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Great Falls. 
23-24—Washington Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Davenport. 


JUNE 
3-5—Wyoming Stock Grewers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Worland. 
9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n, Rapid City. 
12-14—-Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n, 
Ogallala. 
16-18—Second Annual Colorado Here- 
ford Breeders’ Tour. 
19-21—-Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n, Alamosa. 
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CATTLE NUMBERS INCREASE 


N PREVIOUS EDITORIALS WE 

have called attention to the fact that 
cattle numbers have been rather sharply 
increased each year for the past three 
years, and that if the same rate of in- 
crease continues for the year 1941 as 
was registered in 1940 we will have on 
January 1, 1942, the greatest number of 
cattle ever recorded in this country. 


In this connection it is worth while to 
study the slaughter figures with the 
idea of getting a light on where we are 
going in this matter of cattle produc- 
tion. The slaughter of she-stuff is highly 
significant because it indicates whether 
cattle producers are increasing or de- 
creasing their breeding herds. 


To go back a ways, it will be observed 
that in 1931 we recorded the smallest 
slaughter of cows and heifers shown 
since the year 1919. In that year 41.75 
per cent of the total slaughter under 
federal inspection was cows and heifers. 
From that point the slaughter of she-stuff 
increased to 42.06 per cent in 1932, to 
44.09 per cent in 1933, and to 48.67 per 
cent in 1934. Yet it is highly significant 
to note that, despite this fact, cattle 
numbers continued to increase during 
that period until 1934, there being 63,- 
030,000 head on January 1, 1931; 65,770,- 
000 head January 1, 1932; 70,214,000 
head January 1, 1933; and 74,262,000 
head on January 1, 1934. With the aid 
of the heavy government slaughter pro- 
gram in 1934, cattle numbers tumbled 
to 68,529,000 on January 1, 1935, but had 
it not been for this government program 
doubtless the increase would have con- 
tinued for at least another year despite 
the increase in slaughter of she-stuff. 


The slaughter of she-stuff continued 
relatively large for the years 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, 56.02 per cent being shown the 
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first year of that period, 52.19 the next, 
55.85 the last year, while total cattle 
numbers recorded a slight decrease, drop- 
ping from 68,529,000 January 1, 1935, to 
67,929,000 January 1, 1936, 66,803,000 
January 1, 1937, and 66,083,000 January 
1, 1938. 


Then we came to the turn of the pro- 
duction cycle, and likewise a turn in the 
slaughter of she-stuff. It dropped to 49.7 
per cent in 1938, 47.05 per cent in 1939, 
and 45.93 per cent in 1940. The record 
of the past would indicate that it will 
take at least two or three years to step 
up the slaughter of she-stuff sufficiently 
to halt the increase in production unless 
stockmen take note of the perils of hav- 
ing too unwieldy a supply of cattle on 
hand at the termination of the present 
war emergency and deliberately increase 
their marketings and at the same time 
the size of their bank accounts while the 
going is good. If no steps are taken 
along this line it is entirely possible 
that we may come close to the 80,000,000 
mark in cattle numbers before the turn 
is reached, and unless consumer buying 
power can be kept up to somewhere 
near the present level—and in the past 
all efforts at such stability have proved 
unsuccessful—that will be quite a few 
too many cattle. Think it over. 


THE GILLETTE BILL 


FTER A LAPSE OF SEVERAL 

years, the fight on direct marketing 
has been renewed with the introduction 
of the Gillette bill, S. 1199, sponsored by 
the United States Live Stock Associa- 
tion, long recognized as spokesman, not 
of producers, but of certain Missouri 
River market interests. 


Aside from the fact that the livestock 
producers are perfectly capable of in- 
itiating legislation in their own interest, 
whenever convinced of the need for same, 
and naturally resent any effort on the 
part of market interests to tell them 
how they shall market their own live- 
stock, no worse time could possibly have 
been picked to reopen this old fight than 





‘3 WAS A FOOL FOR LETTING THAT 
HIRED MAN CUT MY HAIR — 
NOW HE CAN'T GET 
THE Bowl OFF! 4 
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the present. If ever there was a time 
when every element of the livestock in- 
dustry needed to pull together it is now. 
No greater emergency ever faced this 
nation and every citizen therein. No one 
can foretell the struggles, the sacrifices, 
the complex problems that certainly lie 
ahead. 


Domestically the situation is already 
difficult. With rising costs on every 
hand, the short-sighted price control 
set-up, thinking only of consumer inter- 
ests, is insisting that there shall be no 
price advances. Hide prices, although 
not out of line, have already been the 
subject of unwarranted attack. Meat 
prices may be next. Only a combined 
effort on the part of all interested can 
hold the line for the industry today and 
meet whatever situations may arise. 


Unfortunately, too, if the Gillette bill 
is pushed, it will undo much of the good 
that has come in recent years from co- 
operative efforts in behalf of the indus- 
try on the part of many market inter- 
ests. They have realized that the way 
to get business is to sell producers on 
the idea of wanting to ship to their mar- 
kets. This throwback to the producer- 
be-damned era, unless sidetracked in 
time, will start a fight that can do the 
industry and the markets a great deal 
of damage. It is to be hoped that the 
futility of such an effort will soon be- 
come apparent and that the energies of 
producers and market agencies alike can 
be conserved to guard our mutual inter- 
ests in the momentous times ahead. 


DEFENSE BEEF PURCHASES 


ENERAL ACCEPTANCE HAS 
been the tone of editorials and indi- 
vidual comment on the action in late 
February of the officers and legislative 
committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association in consenting to 
the purchase of a limited amount of for- 
eign canned beef for the armed forces. 


PrRopucER readers are familiar with 
the explanation of the matter as made 
by association representatives. In brief, 
the Washington conference with Army 
officials and others resulted in broad- 
ening specifications for beef purchases 
for armed forces which will increase 
domestic buying of dressed beef, frozen 
cuts, and a new type of emergency field 
ration (canned) containing a high per- 
centage of beef to wholly overshadow 
the foreign purchases. The approval 
given was only for the period of the 
emergency or until heavier marketing 
develops here. 


The representatives felt that the con- 
tribution would remove pressure for 
ratification of the Argentine sanitary 
convention which would permit impor- 
tation of dressed meats from countries 
having foot-and-mouth disease. They 
said there was now greater acceptance 
in Washington than at any previous 
time of the soundness of the position of 
the American National that a rigid em- 
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bargo should apply to all such countries. 

Some of the commentators have gone 
beyond the explanation mentioned to 
show that had defense orders been con- 
fined to the previous comparatively nar- 
row range of grades and weights, the 
prices of such carcasses might have 
been forced so high that attendant pub- 
licity would have caused consumer re- 
sistance against all beef; they have 
pointed out that “it is the cattlemen’s 
contribution to the defense program;” 
they have shown that while the pur- 
chases for the armed forces do not rep- 
resent food for new mouths they do 
represent a rate of consumption for the 
forces twice that of the average citizen 
last year; and they have reasoned that 
it is better to keep the cattle business 
on an even keel and its increasing out- 
put on a sound and stable basis than 














Behind the equipment 
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HE American National Live Stock Association is your association. Its 

membership rolls contain the names of thousands of stockmen. If you 
are not already a member we hope you will join. Dues are reasonable—only 
one cent a head, with a minimum of $1.50—and you receive the American 
Cattle Producer each month by virtue of your membership. 


If you are already a member, do your best to get us a new one. There are 
still a great many stockmen who should belong to the association, and there 
are probably some in your own immediate neighborhood who would be glad 
to join if you would just say a word to them. 


It is through the untiring efforts of the officers and members of the asso- 
ciation that the association has developed so rapidly and attained the high 
position of prestige it enjoys today. By constantly increasing the membership, 
as we are doing today, the sphere of influence of the association is ever widen- 


Ready When Veeded, sail Where e280 


Telephone preparedness takes more than cable, 
wire, poles and switchboards—it takes people. 
.. . building it, guarding 
it, are thousands of trained, friendly people. In 
your community they are your friends and neigh- 
bors. Their eagerness to serve you well brings to 
life the wires and the switchboards. Their spirit 
is a basic part of this Company’s preparedness. 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


to rush into expansion that would pro- 
vide a domestic source for every last 
pound of our emergency needs—perhaps 
to be followed by zooming prices and 
disastrous lows. 


DISTRIBUTION VS. CONTROL 


N THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 

culture there are today two aspects of 
the farm problem that are interesting to 
speculate on. One is that presented by 
the adjustment administration which 
seeks control of production. The other 
is that introduced by the branch of the 
department which seeks outlets for sur- 
plus crops. Seven or eight million people 
living on farms are not needed to pro- 
duce the nation’s supply of food and 
fiber, says the Agricultural Adjustment 
















Administration. Under present world 
conditions, untapped markets here in the 
United States offer the best chance to 
provide adequate outlets for our farm 
products, says the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. 


Those holding to the view that produc- 
tion must be controlled have found the 
problem to be a difficult one. Higher 
yields resulting from technological devel- 
opments, together with shrinkage of 
foreign markets as a result of war 
blockades and increased world competi- 
tion, have brought forth record sur- 
pluses of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
corn, even in the face of a number of 
years of production control. 


To correct the situation Agricultural 
Department officials recently planned 
marketing controls on the Midwest’s two 
major crops, wheat and corn, control of 
cotton and toacco having already been 
authorized, and this, they said, might be 
followed by a sharp reduction in plant- 
ing allotments for 1942. They suggested 
that control over production and market- 
ing of major crops might be extended 
far beyond the scope of the past. Later 
action took corn out of the marketing 
control category when the government 
announced that through purchases it 
would peg the price of hogs at $9. 

The country has had eight years of 
farm control, which has not worked out 
as intended. To make it work, more con- 
trol is proposed. We are reminded of an 
item carried in our “Foreign” column a 
short time ago: “Italy’s farm produc- 
tion and trade in general have _ in 
eighteen years of experimentation been 
developed into one of the world’s most 
rigid systems of control.” 

The second view of the farm problem, 
that of distribution, is relatively new. 
The food and cotton stamp plan and the 
subsidized exports of wheat and flour 
are the only important experiments in 
it. There are a number of proposals, in- 
cluding the “two-price” system for crops 
grown in surplus which would give one 
price to the crops for the domestic mar- 
ket and another, a lower one, to the sur- 
plus which would be disposed of to other 
countries; international commodity agree- 
ments between the United States and 
other surplus-producing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere to try to avoid cut- 
throat competition by doling out avail- 
able markets to the countries concerned 
and controlling their internal supply; and 
extension of the food stamp plan to the 
entire hemisphere so that, for instance, 
surplus wheat from the United States 
and surplus bananas from Central Amer- 
ica could be distributed to the needy of 
both countries. Perhaps some of these 
plans may be tried out. 

Distribution has not had proper em- 
phasis in the farm planning. As George 
Peek, first administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, said, it should be 
the base of any sound farm program. It 
should, at least, have precedence over 
further crop control experimentation. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By F. E. MOLLIN 


T IS A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 

away from. With thousands of new 
defense workers being added monthly to 
an already overcrowded city, just why 
extraordinary efforts should be made to 
attract new thousands, even temporarily, 
defies explanation. But the Easter cherry 
blossom racket is too well established to 
be easily pushed into the background; 
so on they came, milling around amidst 
confusion confounded, many not know- 
ing if and when they would find a place 
to sleep. Hotels charged all the traffic 
would bear, neglecting regular custom- 
ers to reap a rich harvest off the visitors. 

The War Picture—War seems very 
near at the nation’s capital, with Army 
and Navy offices operating full speed 
ahead and visitors restricted. Congress 
rather warily is approaching the convoy 
issue. Officials charged with the respon- 
sibility of initiating tax legislation are 
now more frank as to plans. They say 
$3,500,000,000 in new tax revenue must 
be raised. Everyone is to pay. And, re- 
member, this is only the beginning. 
They have a dual purpose in mind in the 
tax program—(1) needed revenue and 
(2) check on competitive spending which 
would tend to boom prices on consumer 
goods. 

Food.—Early effort on defense was 
along the line of speeding up industrial 
production. Food supplies were ample 
and no immediate expansion was thought 
needed. The importance of food in war 
has now come to the front with the de- 
velopment of plans under the Lease-Lend 
Act. Food is being shipped to England 
in some quantity now, and undoubtedly 
greater supplies will later be needed. It 
would therefore seem that our agricul- 
tural economy, long burdened with sur- 
pluses, may get onto a sounder basis. 
Already a move to expand production of 
certain items is under way with what 
amounts to a price guaranty involved. 
(See article on this page). It will be 
better for agriculture if progress is made 
along this line, stimulating production of 
certain items needed for export, than 
blindly to expand all along the line as 
was done in the last war. 


Farm Credit Legislation —Farm credit 
officials have been holding informal con- 
ferences with various farm groups, seek- 
ing to reach an accord on at least certain 
amendments to existing law. In this way 
it is hoped that controversial items can 
be considerably limited. Introduction of 
amendments carrying administration 
proposals are expected soon. 

S. B. 1030, by Senator Johnson, Colo- 
rado.—Hearings on this bill, set for 
April 24, and with witnesses already offi- 
cially invited, were abruptly postponed 
indefinitely, with no satisfactory expla- 
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nation. Therefore apparently someone 
“higher up” is exerting influence in this 
matter. 

Farm Legislation—Chairman Fulmer 
of the House Agricultural Committee 
started hearings on April 22. No specific 
legislation is under consideration, as the 
farm program for this year seems pretty 
well mapped out. Plans for future leg- 
islation will be discussed. 

Price Control Agency.—An executive 
order recently created a new price con- 
trol agency to be known as the “Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply.” Leon Henderson was named to 
head the new agency. Executive order 
directs that all necessary steps should 
be taken by the agency to prevent price 
spirals, rising costs of living, profiteer- 
ing, and hoarding of materials or com- 
modities; that efforts be made to stimu- 
late provisions of supplies for civilian 
use in a manner not to conflict with mili- 
tary needs; that studies be made of 
civilian requirements, supplies, and price- 
trends; that it determine and make pub- 
lic proper prices and charges and con- 
stantly inform the OPM as to civilian 
needs. The order instructs the office to 
formulate programs designed to assure 
adequate standards for consumer goods 
and for stabilization of rents and to 
study and recommend legislation needed 
to carry out price and rent control. 


Foreign Beef for Army and Navy.—A 
compromise amendment to the fifth sup- 
plemental appropriations bill has been 
agreed upon in conference. Under it, the 
Army may not buy foreign products ex- 
cept when “articles of fodd or clothing 
grown or produced in the United States 
or its possessions cannot be procured of 
satisfactory quality and in_ sufficient 
quanties and at reasonable prices as and 
when needed.” It is believed that the 
Navy supply bill will also finally come 
out with that provision. The compromise 
amendment was sponsored by Senator 
Alva B. Adams, of Colorado. 


Direct Buying.—Under the measure 
S. B. 1199, packers could no longer buy 
their livestock direct but would be forced 
to purchase it at posted stockyards op- 
erating under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Yards would be 
eligible for posting as slaughter live- 
stock markets if located within three 


miles of a meat packing plant. The bill, 
which would amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, was introduced 
by Senator Gillette of Iowa and is being 
supported by the United States Live 
Stock Association. It would require every 
packer doing an interstate business to 
purchase all his slaughter requirements 
on markets coming under supervision 
of the act. The amendments would not 
require the posting by the Secretary of 
Argiculture of any stockyard or holding 
pen for livestock at which a packer or 
packers do not, directly or indirectly, 
purchase livestock for slaughter and 
where only stockers and feeders, not 
suitable for immediate slaughter, are 
handled. 


Control of Oils and Fats Exports.— 
Following presidential action earlier in 
the year placing copra, coconut oil, and 
glycerin under export control, fats and 
oils in mid-April were made subject to 
the export licensing system. Observers 
point out that export figures show that 
substantial quantities of fats and oils 
from the United States and the Philip- 
pines have been reaching Germany. The 
fats and oils placed under export control 
have many military uses. 


Aid to Britain—An aid - to - Britain 
measure may result from the Cullen bill, 
which would allow importers of certain 
British commodities, including woolens 
and linens, to escape certain provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. The bill, intro- 
duced some time ago, was recently being 
pushed for House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee action. 


Post-War Roads.—During the coming 
summer a _ seven-man committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt will make 
a comprehensive study of the matter of 
a post-war system of national highways. 
The committee’s recommendations are 
expected to show how some of the man 
power and industrial capacity of the 
nation can be utilized “to construct a 
national system of inter-regional high- 
ways” when the defense program is 
over, 


GOVERNMENT PEGS PRICES 
ON FOUR FOOD ITEMS 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
ture announced recently expansion of 
the ever-normal granary program into 
a food program designed to assure ample 
supplies for the United States, Great 
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Britain, and other anti-axis nations. 
Under the program, production of pork, 
dairy products, eggs, and poultry will be 
stimulated through the support of price 
levels remunerative to producers. 

The existing corn loan program for 
1941 and 1942 will continue, as will the 
policy of making loan corn available to 
producers at the loan rate plus certain 
carrying charges. Producers in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area will be al- 
lowed to increase corn acreage up to 
their usual acreage, but these producers 
would not receive corn payments. No 
corn marketing quotas will be consid- 
ered for the 1941 crop. 

Assuming continuation of existing 
price relationships and taking seasonal 
price variations into account, the de- 
partment will make purchases in the 
open market to support long-term prices 
(Chicago basis) at levels of approxi- 
mately $9 per cwt. for hogs; 31 cents a 
pound for butter; 15 cents a pound for 
chickens; and 22 cents a dozen for eggs. 

Quick reaction to the government buy- 
ing program followed on the hog market. 
Prices soon advanced until $9 was paid 
for hogs in Chicago markets. 

It was pointed out that the prices 
would be subject to the customary com- 
mercial differentials for market grades 
and qualities. 

The government’s purchases in the 
open market will be used to accumulate 
reserve supplies of food. These sup- 
plies can be used for transfer to the 
British and other countries under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act; for 
release upon the market in case of un- 
warranted speculative price increases; 
to meet requests from the Red Cross for 
shipment to war refugee areas; and for 
direct distribution through school lunch 
programs or through state welfare de- 
partments to public aid families. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for co- 
ordination of these purchases with those 
being made for our armed forces. 

Under the program, farmers will be 
urged to: (a) increase pork production 
by feeding hogs to heavier weights and 
by increasing farrowing of pigs; (b) in- 
crease dairy production by feeding cows 
more grain and by milking more cows; 
(c) encourage additional production of 
poultry by increasing the size of flocks. 

Commissioners Leon Henderson and 
Harriet Elliott said that “The prices set 
forth in Secretary Wickard’s statement 
are an assurance to consumers as well 
as producers. Our offices have arranged 
to keep in close touch with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at all stages in this 
program and to advise with it on pur- 
chase and sale operations as these affect 
prices. In the event of unwarranted or 
speculative advances, we will not hesi- 
tate to ask the liquidation of supplies to 
maintain price stability. At the same 
time, we intend to watch processors’ and 
distributors’ margins to make certain 
that there are no increases in these 
spreads as a consequence of the pro- 
gram.” 
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UPWARD CATTLE SWING 
EXCEEDED BY HOGS 


By H. W. FRENCH 


HE UPWARD SWING IN CATTLE 

prices was overshadowed by the turn 
in the hog situation in April. When the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
on April 3 that it would make purchases 
in the open market 
of pork products on 
the basis of $9 hogs 
at Chicago, there 
was an immediate 
rise in prices for 
live hogs. The clos- 
ing March top was 
$8, or 25 cents be- 
low the high point 
of that month, and 
by April 7 the Chi- 
cago limit had been 
boosted to $9.10. 
The government 
program will stimulate the production 
of pork and includes the continuation of 
the existing corn loan program for 1941 
and 1942. It also includes the continu- 
ation of the policy of making loan corn 
available to producers at the loan rate 
plus carrying charges and allows the 
producers in the commercial corn pro- 
ducing area to increase corn acreage up 
to their usual acreage but these pro- 
ducers would not receive corn payments. 


Cattle feeders enjoyed a good market 
most of the month and, although dressed 
trade did not perform satisfactorily at 
times, the tendency for live cattle was 
upward. The Lenten season which has 
ended and the Jewish holidays which 
followed were factors in the market, 
but at the present time the situation 
looks healthy. Predictions as to the fu- 
ture trend are dangerous and unwise 
because of the unsettled foreign situ- 
ation, but apparently cattle feeders have 
no fear, because they are buying re- 
placement cattle freely wherever and 
whenever available. 


The beef steer market at Chicago at 
mid-April was mostly strong to 50 cents 
higher than a month earlier, with some 
choice light and yearling offerings as 
much as 75 cents up. Buyers have 
shown the disposition to lean toward 
the little cattle, and, although tops are 
still being made by the bigger animals, 
it is mainly because they are carrying 
extreme finish, for which there is a lim- 
ited urgent need. Fed heifers were gen- 
erally 25 to 50 cents higher, and all 
cows were strong to 25 cents higher fol- 
lowing a sharp rise the preceding month. 
Bulls which have been selling well for 
months continued to push upward and 
finished strong to 25 cents higher. 
Calves and vealers were mainly 50 cents 
to $1 higher for the period, but such 
offerings were far more irregular than 
other classes. 





Average cost of all beef steers at 
Chicago the first week of April was 
$10.89 as compared with $8.81 the cor- 
responding period a year ago. This 
favorable difference was greater than 
was noted for the cost of replacement 
cattle for the same periods. The market 
has been rather uneven most of the 
month, and there was a comparatively 
small supply of common and medium 
killer steers reported in the “kill,” as 
country buyers frequently stepped in 
the market and outbid the packers for 
anything showing a medium covering. 


(CHOICE-to-priate 1,240-1,335-pound fed 
/ steers topped at $15, but little else 
was reported upward of $14, although 
some 1,166-pound Colorados _ scored 
$14.25. There were many strictly good- 
to-choice 1,250- to 1,450-pound steers at 
$12.65 to $13.50, but the bulk of all 
weights landed at $9.50 to $12.50. Many 
of the medium-to-good heavies cleared 
at $10.75 to $11.25 and more highly fin- 
ished 1,500- to 1,600-pound _bullocks 
were reported at $11.50 to $12. Medium- 
grade light steers were obtained at $8.50 
to $9.75, in the main, although at one 
time sales were not uncommon down to 
$8.25. Medium-weight and heavy steers 
were mostly from western Nebraska, 
Colorado and Wyoming, although IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Indiana furnished a fair 
quota. 

Prime Nebraska fed heifers above 
1,000 pounds sold occasionally at $13.25 
and some long-fed heavies made $11.75 
to $12.25. The practical top on choice 
light heifers was $11.25 and the bulk 
ranged from $9.75 to $10.75, while com- 
mon-to-medium grades were secured at 
$7.75 to $9. Cows were very scarce, and, 
although scattered odd lots of choice 
grade reached $9, sales above $8.25 were 
in the minority, while medium-to-good 
lots bulked at $7.25 to $8. Cutter cows 
of strong weight at one time sold as 
high as $7, but usually $6.75 was the 
limit on this type, with other cutters 
chiefly around $6.50. Canners' were 
taken chiefly at $5.25 to $5.75 and heavy 
lots sold as high as $6. Good heavy 
sausage bulls were taken mainly at 
$8 to $8.25 and some reached $8.35, 
medium kinds selling chiefly from $7.75 
down. Vealers topped at $13, but as a 
rule only choice and prime lots from 
150 pounds up passed $11.75, light 
weights often selling at $10 to $11. 

Omaha reported prime 1,240-to-1,350- 
pound steers at $13.60, and the upper 
crust of the medium weights fed seven 
to eight months landed at $12.75 to $13, 
with 925- to 1,400-pound kinds fed five 
to six months going at $11.25-$11.75. 
Denver witnessed 1,433- to 1,452-pound 
steers at $12.80 to $13, freight paid, 
and bulk of medium-to-good offerings 
with less weight scored $9.50 to $11. 
Choice fed yearling steers at Kansas 
City were noted at $12 to $12.25, and 
choice 1,233-pound Kansas offerings, 
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fed since last August 1, cleared at 
$11.75, while medium-to-good tipped 
horned 1,840-pound arrivals sold at 
$9.60. Steers at Sioux City sold down- 
ward from $11.75. 

Choice Colorado heifers at Kansas 
City were. taken at $11 to $11.25, and 
medium-to-choice natives at Omaha 
went at $8.75 to $11.25. Most of the 
heifers at Denver scored $9 to $10.50, 
but best made $10.75 to $10.95. Com- 
mon-to-good cows at Missouri River 
markets were most numerous at $6.35 
to $7.75, although scattered sales were 
noted at $8.25 to $8.50. Medium-to-good 
sausage bulls at Omaha sold largely at 
$7.15 to $7.65, with lower grade horned 
westerns at $6.50 to $7 and good light 
native butcher kinds at $8 to $8.50. 


TOCKER and feeder classes of cattle 

and calves continued in moderate 
volume at Chicago and most other 
markets, although usually at Kansas 
City the Monday supply included about 
75 per cent suitable for country pur- 
poses. Prices for steers at mid-April 
taken from the Chicago market were 
around 50 cents to $1 above a month 
earlier, while she stock on country ac- 
count was largely 25 cents higher, with 
stock calves mostly 50 to 75 cents up. 
Generally speaking, most stocker and 
feeder classes at other markets were 
largely strong to 50 cents higher. Coun- 
try purchases of steers at Chicago the 
first week of April averaged $9.74 
against $8.25 a year ago; at Kansas 
City, $10.55 and $8.78, respectively, and 
at St. Paul, $8.69 and $7.22, respectively. 
Average cost of steers on country ac- 
count for the first three months of 1941 
at Chicago, Kansas City, and St. Paul 
figured $9.75, $10.16, and $8.60, re- 
spectively, against $8.29, $8.34, and 
$7.19, respectively, the corresponding 
period last year. 

Many of the stockers and feeders at 
Chicago were southwesterns direct to 
dealers. Good-to-choice calf weight 
Oklahoma yearling steers scored $11. 
Most of the medium-to-good stocker and 
feeder steers sold at $9 to $10, fleshy 
900- to 1,000-pound kinds making $10.50 
and better. Some common and medium 
offerings sold at $7.50 to $8.75. Me- 
dium-to-good steers went out from Den- 
ver at $8.50 to $10.50 and some choice 
lots of yearlings of very light weight 
scored $11.75, fleshy feeders with weight 
reaching $11. This market reported 
calf-weight yearling heifers up to $10.50 
and other sales of little heifers from 
$10 down, only a very few calves of any 
kind going out at $13 and higher. 

One week Kansas City reported a 
thirty-car string of calves from Okla- 
homa, with the steer calves selling at 
$12.25 and the heifer calves in the 
string at $10.50. Other good-to-choice 
heifer calves at that point made $9.50 
to $10.75. Bulk of other steer calves 
went at $10.50 to $12.50, but some aver- 
aging 459 pounds topped at $13.75. 
Yearlings under 600 pounds reached 
$13 and other good-to-choice 500- to 
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‘at $9.75 to $10.75. 


600-pound yearlings made $10.50 to 
$12.50, while 625- to 800-pound steers 
of comparable grades went at $10.25 to 
$12.10. Good-to-choice 850- to 1,085- 
pound feeders cleared at $10 to $11.25, 
other common-to-good lots making $7.50 
to $9.75. 

Omaha reported medium-to-good steers 
on country account at $8.75 to $10.50 
and good-to-choice 775- to 900-pound 
kinds at $10.75. Good-to-choice yearlings 
went out at $11 to $12.50. Steer calves 
sold at $12 to $13.25 and heifer calves 
Medium-to-good 
stock steers at Sioux City made $8.50 
to $10.25, with a few at $10.50 to $10.75. 
Trade at St. Paul, with the snow off 
the ground for the first time in five 
months, was more active, with choice 
yearlings to $11 and good-to-choice 
heifers going out at $8.75 to $10. Most 
medium to fairly good stock cows at 
Missouri River points made $6.25 to 
$7.25. Fort Worth reported good-to- 
choice steer calves at $11 to $13. Heifer 
calves at that place reached $12, but 
bulk sold downward from $11. Good-to- 
choice steers sold at $9 to $11. 


| peiteeny Corn Belt states on April 1 

had an increase of 16 per cent in the 
number of cattle on feed as compared 
with a year ago, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The number on 
feed as of April 1 this year was the 
largest since 1936. Ohio was the only 
Corn Belt state not showing an increase 
over a year ago. The total in the eastern 
Corn Belt was probably the largest for 
all years and increase over 1940 was 9 
per cent. The gain in the western Corn 
Belt was 19 per cent, but the total in 
this area was smaller than the heavy 
feeding years in the pre-drought period. 
Nearly record feeding was reported for 
Iowa and Minnesota, but the biggest 
percentage of increases was in South 
Dakota and Kansas. 

Reports for April show that 72 per 
cent of the cattle on feed had been on 
feed since January 1. Indications point 
to a larger increase in marketings after 
July 1 than in the period from April 
through June. The movement of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt for 
January through March was probably 
the largest on record for the period. 
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The weighted average for the eleven 
Corn Belt states as of April 1 was 116 
per cent. 

The movement of cattle and calves 
from Canada into the United States 
thus far this year is above that of the 
same period in 1940, the figures up to 
April 10 standing at 42,238 and 38,106, 
respectively. These included some dairy 
cattle. Some lightweight Canadian beef 
steers were reported at Buffalo at 
$10.10 to $10.50 and some 1,200- to 
1,400-pound kinds made $11 to $11.75. 
St. Paul quoted medium Canadian steers 
at $9 to $9.75 and some medium-to-good 
bulls at $6.50 to $7.50. 


H° prices at Chicago at mid-April 

were generally 60 to 75 cents higher 
than a month earlier, although sales 
at that time ruled around 15 to 25 cents 
below the best time the first half of the 
month. Dressed pork trade was well sup- 
ported, especially for loins, and price 
advances were sharp. Loins which re- 
cently sold at Chicago from $15 to $18 
were about $3.50 higher than a year 
ago. Current tops for live hogs showed 
approximately the same upturn as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


Lard values worked upward and more 
than 2 cents advance was noted re- 
cently. Government purchases of lard 
and pork products have helped consid- 
erably. Holdings of lard on April 1 
fell over 6,500,000 pounds short of the 
record holdings of a month ago but 
still loomed large as compared with a 
year ago. March slaughter of hogs 
under federal inspection proved to be 
smaller than a year ago. Many factors 
point to a healthy hog market ahead. 

The price advances were fairly even 
on the various weights of hogs and 
packing sows, although at times heavy- 
weights, which still continue to sell at 
a discount from the top figure, showed 
the most upturn. Best butchers were 
lifted from $8.50 on April 4 to $9.10 on 
April 7, after which the top receded 
to $8.75 and later reacted to bring back 
the $9 animal. Best offerings at mid- 
month sold at $8.90 when the bulk of 
good-to-choice 180- to 240-pound weights 
were to be had at $8.55 to $8.85; 240- 
to 270-pound kinds, $8.40 to $8.70; 270- 
to 330-pound lots, $8.15 to $8.50. Some 
good-to-choice 160- to 180-pound butch- 
ers went at $8.15 to $8.75. Good 
packing sows bulked at $7.50 to $7.85, 
although some good and choice light- 
weights were reported to $8 and above, 
while medium grade lots with weight 
went as low as $7. 


Early in April when the $9.10 hog 
put in an appearance in Chicago, the 
top at most Misouri River points was 
$9, while Denver reported best butchers 
as high as $9.30 and much higher fig- 
ures prevailed on the west coast. Stock 
pigs have been scarce in practically 
every producing area and demand has 
improved greatly of late, despite rising 
prices. The sudden upturn in hog prices 
carried best butchers back to September, 
1939, when the beginning of the Euro- 
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pean war caused a sharp flurry in the 
market after which the prices slumped 
sharply. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the fifty-year period, 1891-1940, in- 
clusive, the year’s top never happened 
at Chicago during June or November. 
The year’s top was established nine 
times in the first quarter, three times in 
the second quarter, thirty-one times in 
the third quarter, and seven times in 
the fourth quarter. Monthly tops in 
1919 ranged from $14.60 to $23.60 and 
in 1896 from $3.50 to $4.45. Cash corn, 
No. 2 or better, in 1919 ranged monthly 
from $1.22 to $2.10, as against 19% to 
30° cents in 1896. 


HEEPHOUSE trade in April was fea- 

tured by the first arrival of Idaho, 
California, and Arizona spring lambs at 
the various markets, as previously this 
season springs were confined to scat- 
tered small lots of natives. The demand 
proved satisfactory until the Easter re- 
quirements were satisfied, and then 
prices broke sharply. New crop dressed 
lambs on the eastern seaboard markets 
outsold the fed kinds, which were 
weightier, approximately 2 to 3 cents 
per pound, best of the light weights 
scoring $23 to $24 per cwt. The move- 
ment of California spring lambs through 
Ogden and Salt Lake up to the middle 
of April was less than 20,000 head, or 
considerably behind that of a year ago. 

Weather and feed conditions in March 
were not so favorable for the early 
lamb crop as in January and February, 
but the development of early lambs was 
above average, according to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. Continued 
heavy rainfall in California, Arizona, 
and Texas and a deficiency of sunshine 
reduced the feeding value of the abun- 
dant new feed and held back the finish 
of the lambs. In the southeastern and 
Corn Belt states the spring has been 
late, with pastures and green feed mak- 
ing little growth during March, but 
other feed supplies are plentiful. 

In the far northwestern states, both 
feed and weather conditions continued 
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generally favorable. The condition of 
early lambs about April 1 was above 
average in ali areas. Fairly heavy 
marketings of early lambs of above 
average quality from the middle of 
April to the middle of June are expected, 
and grass-fat yearling lambs from 
Texas will begin to move in volume by 
the last of April. Producers of new crop 
lambs will have a much smaller crop 
of fed lambs to compete with the re- 
mainder of the season than was true 
last year and two years ago, as at mid- 
April there were fewer than 300,000 
lambs in the feed-lots of northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley, and in the 
Scottsbluff area. 


Fed lambs continued to market at 
heavy weights, the bulk of the market- 
ings ranging materially above 100 
pounds. This naturally made the light 
lamb in best demand and it commanded 
a premium grade for grade with the 
big weights. Around $11 and above 
most feeders considered the market sat- 
isfactory, but it was hard to “hold the 
money together” at lower levels. Strag- 
gling loads of lambs are still showing 
up from Kansas wheat pastures, but 
competition from this source is nil. 


Mid-April prices for fed lambs at 
Chicago were generally 25 to 50 cents 
lower than a month earlier, while year- 
ling wethers declined 25 cents and 
slaughter ewes were chiefly 75 cents 
lower, as previous high levels attracted 
larger numbers to the markets. Best fed 
lambs at the high time in April were 
taken at. $11.25 to $11.35, but at mid- 
month nothing was quotable above $11. 
Bulk of those weighing 98 pounds and 
heavier sold around $10.40 to $10.85 and 
the lighter kinds often at $11 and above. 
Some from 115 pounds up made $10 to 
$10.25. Shorn lambs were reported at 
$8.50 to $9.50, depending upon the wool 
growth, and summer shorn offerings 
sold up to $10.25. Wooled western ewes 
reached $7.50 and natives sold at $7.25 
downward. Wooled yearling wethers 
topped at $9.50. 


Denver reported early shipments of 
Arizona spring lambs to $12.25 and 
others at $11.10 to $12, with Californias 
at $10.90 to $11.25, and first Idahos at 
$11.50. Some Californias reached $12 at 
Chicago and Omaha. Arizonas and Cali- 
fornias at Kansas City scored $11 to 
$11.10. Natives at various markets were 
reported at $12.50 and materially above, 
some for the specialty Easter trade at 
Chicago making $13.50 and higher. 


Feeding and shearing lambs were not 
in large volume and demand was _ not 
so urgent as a short time ago, so that 
prices were shaded somewhat on those 
available. Shearing lambs at Omaha 
made $10 to $10.75, with some at Den- 
ver at $10.10 and others in Kansas City 
at $10 to $10.15. Feeding lambs were 
confined usually to odd lots selling 
below $10. Bred ewes at Omaha reached 
$6.75, as against a practical top of $7 
for slaughter ewes at most Missouri 
River markets. 
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WOOL PRICES FIRM; 
HIDE UNDERTONE GOOD 


By H. W. F. 


HE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL HAS 

changed little in the last month. 
Shearing has been going on in the many 
sections where wool is produced and con- 
tracting of the new clip was done on a 
basis about in line with levels of earlier 
in the season. The carryover is known 
to be smaller than a year ago and cur- 
rent prices should be sustained in the 
face of increased defense needs. 

First sales in the new grease wool 
market for futures amounted to 750,000 
pounds, and according to wool men this 
is enough to make 5,000 uniforms for 
our soldiers. The first contract for May 
delivery was made at 97 cents per 
pound. Other contracts were placed at 
95 cents for July delivery and at 94 
cents for arrival in October. The grease 
wool prices consistently were 23 to 28 
cents below prices on like months for 
“wool tops”’—the semi-processed wool 
which has been traded on a future basis 
for many years. The spread represents 
the cost of cleaning and processing wool 
before it can be made into yarn. 

The opening of bids on around 21,000,- 
000 yards of heavy wool fabrics by the 
United States Army and the issuance of 
regulations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission governing marking and distribu- 
tion of wool products had placed mills 
in position to proceed with manufacture 
and merchandising for the coming fall- 
winter season. Judging from bids sub- 
mitted, the Army will pay 8 to 23 cents 
a yard more for wool uniforms than last 
December. This advance reflects a 10 
per cent increase in wages which will be 
effective in May at most plants. 

Many mills were sold up for several 
months ahead and buyers found it diffi- 
cult to obtain fabrics they usually use. 
Costs have been moving up rapidly and 
garments are certain to be more costly 
unless cheaper fabrics are substituted. 
Demand for women’s wear fabrics was 
brisk, but actual business was confined 
chiefly to fall fabrics. Supplies of spring 
goods for the most part were purchased 
from jobbers. Prices on new fall lines 
are 10 to 15 per cent over a year ago. 

Preliminary estimates for the period 
October 1 to March 27 on wool exports 
from Argentina were 219,000,000 pounds 
against 178,000,000 pounds a year ago. 
Of this amount, the movement to the 
United States was placed at 178,000,000 
and 93,000,000, respectively. Little Ar- 
gentine wool was unsold as of March 22, 
and the disposal of the entire clip of ail 
descriptions is predicted. Some weaken- 
ing of the market for less attractive fine 
wools was reported, but other descrip- 
tions held firm with prices unchanged. 
Demand for second clip and carpet wools 
was good and shipping space facilities 
improved. 

The wool market at Boston the second 
week of April was rather quiet, espe- 
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cially on domestic wools. The finer 
grades of foreign wools were moderately 
active. The demand from manufacturers 
has been restricted largely to fill in for 
immediate needs. Trading consequently 
has been limited to a great extent to 
spot wools or to wools near enough to 
Boston to be delivered within a few days. 
A few orders were placed in Australian 
and other primary foreign markets for 
wools to be imported for distant future 
needs. Purchases of foreign wools for 
near future needs were confined largely 
to lots that had arrived. 

The volume of fleece wools offered for 
sale was too limited definitely to estab- 
lish a market. Small quantities of early 
shorn medium fleeces were offered occa- 
sionally and a few lots sold at very firm 
prices. Mixed grade country packed lots 
of three-eighths and quarter blood bright 
fleeces brought mostly around 45 cents, 
in the grease, delivered to users. While 
only a few buyers were willing to pay 
prices up to this level, firmness was 
maintained because of the small quanti- 
ties available and the urgent needs of 
the few users who were in the market. 

Scattered sales were closed on French 
combing length fine territory wools in 
original bags at around $1 to $1.02, 
scoured basis. These sales comprised 
spot wools on early shorn clips for im- 
mediate shipments from the country. 
Graded wools generally were quiet and 
quotations were unchanged compared 
with the previous week and firm despite 
the lack of interest of mills in making 
forward commitments in these wools. 

Eight months’ Texas wools received a 
fair demand at 97 cents to $1, scoured 
basis, delivered to mills. Twelve months’ 
Texas wools were quiet because of the 
few lots offered for immediate shipments. 
Asking prices were unchanged and firm. 


Deaters disputed recent statements 
that a sudden and sharp rise in hide 
prices was due to speculative interests. 
Some reaction was reported but the mar- 
ket recovered immediately and is show- 
ing a good undertone with new price ad- 
vances. Mid-April values were consid- 
ered largely % cent higher than a 
month earlier, and it must be remem- 
bered that a rise of 1% to 2 cents was 
recorded at that time. Current prices 
were around $1 to $1.50 per cwt. above 
a year ago. 

The statistical position may indicate a 
plentiful supply of hides, but certain 
stocks are not excessive. The number of 
hides on hand February 1 was placed at 
13,891,000 as compared with 13,029,000 
on the corresponding date a year ago. It 
is the belief that profitable hide prices 
are of some concern, as production should 
continue up to normal volume at least in 
the face of present conditions and future 
needs for leather. 

Current quotations in the East for 
heavy native steer hides were 13% 
cents; heavy Texas steer, 12% cents; butt 
brand, 13 cents; heavy native cow, 1342 
cents, and Colorado, 12% cents. 









Runs when others idle! Pumps 
more water ver hour! Turns 
freely on Timken bearings, 
Hel-I-Cut spiral gears. Every 
working part in constant oil 
bath. Lowest priced per year. 


's you ind- 
WRITE! mill Seater or 
ump man, or send for book. 


FAIRBURY WINDMILL CO. 


Dept. A-4, Fairbury, Neb. 







<} EXTRA LETTERS OR 


Sh ficans -35tea 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, ail for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 

Council Bluffs 


Breeders Supply Co. lowa 


Haley-Smith Cattle Co. 


A. A. Smith, President 


Registered 
Herefords 


Sterling, Colorado 








Crested Wheat, Brome, Red Top, Timo- 
thy and all the proven forage grasses. 
Get our prices. Complete catalog free. 


WESTERN SEED COMPANY, Denver 


Competitive Bidding 


on the Open Market! 


The system of Competitive Bidding in practice 
at the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards has been 
developed and improved over a long period of 
years. All sorts of panaceas and different sys- 
tems have been tried out, but the very fact 
that the Central Market has outlived every 
other form of livestock marketing must prove 
its worth to the industry. It is the only way 
to establish market values for trading purposes. 


Get acquainted with the Federally supervised 
livestock salesmen on the Los Angeles market; 
they are your guarantee of business-like sell- 
ing and fair and honest dealing. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market" 
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Made in the West 

Made by Westerners 

Made for Westerners 
and 

Full of Western 

Style and Service 


Made to Your 
Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Arizona 
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~& CATALOG 
AND BOOTS 


' 
Wy 
SAVE money on poonn teed | 
meal: Ho and boots. it for ‘Ran saer 
comfort and long wear at low y Ss 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 
Postal brings Free Catalog. : 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. JR 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 





Latest design bits and spurs shown in 
Catalog No. 30 


Write for one today 


P. M. KELLY & SON, Mfrs. 


BOX 233 EL PASO, TEXAS 


L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 
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HOLDINGS ON FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Apr. 1, 19417 


Mar. 1, 1941 


Apr. 1, 1940 
58,713,000 
13,847,000 
4,257,000 
323,810,000 
86,573,000 
242,350,000 
101,181,000 
830,731,000 
268,777,000 
115,442,000 
8,875,000 


Pewen  WECE os siccs cscs she ace 73,394,000 81,016,000 
SUPCM) ee Ol 62 ie ne 17,068,000 17,428,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................. 4,268,000 4,448,000 
Oh ots ll Sg) 9 eae ee 393,455,000 405,524,000 
SUEY. SIG OER © sheen 107,311,000 109,207,000 
Pickled Pork*..........................288,784,000 277,179,000 
Miscellaneous .............0000....... 82,997,000 88,883,000 

Total Meats «...........:.:. asses 962,277,000 983,685,000 
DT EA Ok ole gene ce 310,725,000 317,431,000 
Frozen Poultry ...................... 126,885,000 163,321,000 
Creamery Butter.................... 8,987,000 16,462,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)........ 2,903,000 1,599,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. ySubject to revision. 


2,117,000 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 15, 1941 


Slaughter Steers—Ch. .$12.50-14.50 


(1,100-1,500 Ibs.)... 


Slaughter Steers—Good .......................-...<.-- 10.50-12.50 
Siaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1 100 Ibs.)........ 12.50-14.50 


Slaughter Steers—Good 200..........00-ceeeeeeeeeeee 10.50-12.50 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lIbs.)..... 8.75-10.75 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.).. 10.75-14.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice ..... Bea oe een cece he ce 10.50-13.25 
Cows—Good_ ...........85............ 8.00- 9.00 
Vealers—Good-Choice _.................. tae nae 10.50-12.50 
Galves—Go0d-Choice .onoei.occocccecccscccosese-ceeesceece 8.00-10.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch 9.75-12.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 7.75-10.00 


Hogs—-Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.)........ 8.60- 8.90 
Lambs—Good-Choice  ...................0ccc2ce0000000- .... 10.50-11.00 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ................ 8.75- 9.50 


Bwes—Good-Choice ..................2...22-s0ceeeceeeeeeeee 6.50- 7.50 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Apr. 15, 141 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)....... Een $17.50-19.50 
RIOR AGO ses ee 16.00-17.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)................ 17.00-19.50 
RR OE, hcg ges se I 15.50-17.50 
Yearling Steer—Choice ........................ 17.00-19.00 


Yearling Steer—Good .................0....... 15.50-17.00 
Cow—Commercial 13.50-14.50 
Veal and Call—Choice...... .-3..2:..- 16.50-18.00 
Veal and. Cali—Go0d:..::c......- ec 3 14.00-16.50 

FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— 

Lamb—Choice (all weights) _............ 15.00-18.00 
MSRNNTE— AAG «2 shes asses cael ea cdeahdean deve 14.00-17.00 
Nh oi occas dicen sazcasicvancebcsens 10.00-11.00 
Ewe—Commercial 9.00-10.00 

FRESH PorK CUTS— 

Loin—8-12-lb. average ~...........20.0000220.... 17.00-18.00 


* Veal. 75d pounds down. 


Mar. 14, 1941 
$12.00-14.00 
10.00-12.25 
12.25-14.00 
10.25-12.25 
8.75-10.25 
12.25-13.75 
9.75-12.50 
8.00- 8.75 
9.50-11.50 
8.00- 9.50 
9,.25-11.00 
7.50- 9.25 
7.70- 8.05 
10.05-11.10 
9.00- 9.65 
5.75- 6.60 


Mar. 14, 1941 
$18.00-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
17.00-20.00 
15.00-18.00 
17.00-19.00 
15.00-17.00 
13.00-14.00 
16.00-18.00 
13.00-16.00 


14.50-17.50 
13.50-17.00 
8.00- 9.00 
7.00- 8.00 


15.50-17.00 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


March 
RECFIPTS— 1941 1940 
Cattle* ses i aba CB ste 1,063,288 917,866 
RUSS se cso ecaadsaecinkaccsenuubas 439,451 441,466 
Nain OF Se ch eho 2,649,243 2,710,474 
NN oi fh cata tee do hedtseae . 1,520,252 1,440,234 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS;— 
NOT 5 i os, re 395,003 344,843 
RIPE eto kA ns nhs ats 148,790 171,232 
RS oo ee hae 699,896 749,366 
ISIE, crac sice ac i Sort eae 631,546 619,946 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
RGN nS ceca Soh oe ee ees 194,783 163,949 
NINES ci io cok a es er? 56,021 50,580 
BOIS Shri Shee et eet 47,806 49,412 
ROMP iene ae oe seed ara eS 130,796 88,610 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION—- 
MN esse cabs Sas ea De ceil 766,298 721,163 
NES os: can disse tee ws seieacapeescuenes 444,190 439,979 
RS ce Shs Bee ola 3,904,400 3,981,172 
PRRROONY isos a noe, See ae 1,408,371 1,265,590 


*Exclusive of calves. yIncludes stockers and feeders, 


Five-Yr. Ay. 
59,280,000 
17,967,000 

3,816,000 
230,947,000 
84,890,000 
269,325,000 
83,415,000 

749,640,000 

162,677,000 
95,013,000 
22,955,000 

2,811,000 


Apr. 15, 1940 
$11.25-12.50 
9.50-11.25 
11.25-12.50 
9.50-11.25 
8.00- 9.50 
11.25-12.50 
9.25-11.25 
7.00- 7.75 
9.50-11.00 
8.00- 9.00 
8.25-10.25 
6.75- 8.25 
5.35- 5.60 
10.75-11.00 


4,.25- 5.50 


Apr. 15, 1940 
$15.50-17.00 


13.50-15.50 
15.50-17.00 
13.50-16.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-16.00 
12.00-13.00 
15.00-16.00* 
13.00-15.00* 


18.50-21.007 
17.50-20.007 
9.00-10.00 


15.50-16.50 


First Three Months 


1941 
3,130,065 
1,286,250 
8,201,646 
4,657,194 


1,168,747 

472,764 
2,276,364 
1,917,705 


563,307 
174,033 
153,307 
407,281 


2,374,000 
1,239,000 
12,146,000 
4,423,000 


1940 
2,893,083 
1,278,138 
9,404,424 
4,593,042 


1,024,954 

471,762 
2,598,065 
1,832,610 


445,267 
132,524 
139,531 
291,846 


2,263,000 
1,234,000 
13,614,000 
4,177,000 
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TENNESSEE IS MAKING 
PROGRESS EVERYWHERE 
By DAVID I. DAY 


EAVING MEMPHIS AT 6 A. M., IT 

was a marvelous morning drive 
eastward to the Shiloh Battlefield. Out 
of Shelby County, 
through Fayette 
County, and _ into 
Hardeman County 
we sped by the mod- 
ern magic of gaso- 
line, to breakfast in 
the excellent town 
of Bolivar. After 
breakfast into Mc- 
Nairy County, of 
which Selmer—popu- 
lation 957—is the 
county seat. 


All along the Mississippi line, con- 
sidering the natural advantages of the 
region, possibly the advance in cattle 
production has been nothing to brag 
of. The same can be said of poultry, 
of hogs, of dairying. But the folks are 
now beginning to wake up. I predict 
that in another five years there will be 
a great change there. There are just 
enough successful business folks in town 
to encourage the farm folks—which 
seems in Selmer to be particularly true 
of the membership of the local Lions 
Club. 


The entire morning drive had been 
made hastily, but we saw no signs of 
any particular efforts along the line of 
dry-lot cattle feeding. Some farms had 
sires, mostly Herefords, which looked 
to be of good quality as seen in barn 
lots and pastures. When we arrived in 
McNairy County, I could not learn of a 
single beef cattle feeder on a commer- 
cial scale. About a half dozen men are 
laying the foundations of good pure- 
bred Hereford herds and out of this 
may grow the commercial beef feeding 
which should be going on there now. 
This will start in the central and north- 
ern parts of the county, local farmers 
predicted, around Selmer and Adam- 
ville. 

So into Savannah, a little town of 
more than 1,500 inhabitants, where pretty 
much the same situation prevails re- 
garding beef cattle as in McNairy 
County. I believe there have been be- 
ginnings made, however, in both Mc- 
Nairy and Hardin Counties which will 
blossom into more progressive animal 
husbandry in the days to come. 

From Savannah it is about twelve 
miles south to the historic battlefield. 
Here on April 6 and 7, 1862, the Battle 
of Shiloh was fought, among the dense 
woodlands, farm clearings, and wet ra- 
vines of that time between the Confed- 
erates under General Albert Sidney 
Johnston and the Union troops under 
General U. S. Grant. It is said that the 
Confederates lost 11,000 men, including 
their great commander, while the Union 
forces lost 13,047. The dead of both 
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~~Baca Grant 


Many breeders, rangemen, and feeders have “discovered” Baca 
Grant Herefords. They took occasion to look and were pleased. 
You will be, too, upon seeing Baca Grant herd bull prospects, 
range bulls, herd-building females, Hereford feeders. 





Writ isit the B Grant 
tee atehiee-enulaaaemiiiaaan CRESTONE, COLO. 















Treat your feet to a pair of Nocona Boots— 
the boots that give you more comfort, long 
service, more attractive styles, and greater 


satisfaction for your money. Made in styles 
for men, women, and children. 





If your dealer does not have Nocona Boots, 
write us for catalog. 


NOCONA BOOT CO. 


Enid Justin, President NOCONA, TEXAS 





WHR 


Character— 


—that’s what the feeder 
buyer sees when he buys 
your calves or yearlings. 


—that’s what the breeder 
sees when he buys his 
bulls from you. 


—that’s your biggest fac- 
tor in successful cattle 


operation. 
WHR Flashy Mono- 


’ 
gram—Young Herd Sire —that s what you get when 
at WHR—Son of Prince you use 


| WHR bulls 


WYOMING 
HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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sides were buried on the field but later 
the northern soldiers were removed to 
the National Cemetery. The southern 
lads still sleep where they fell—in five 
different trenches scattered over the 
field, each trench now surrounded by 
a concrete enclosure. If the soldiers in 
blue and gray could return to earth, 
they would certainly be astonished at 
what has happened to their battlefield. 
Twenty-seven miles of beautiful modern 
driveways have been built over the 
3,583 acres of ground. All points of his- 
toric significance appear to have been 
marked. There are 128 beautiful monu- 
ments erected. There is a museum, with 
battlefield relics and the National Ceme- 
tery of ten acres. I was much impressed 
by the fact that of 3,649 graves, exactly 
2,414 contain the remains of men whose 
names were unknown. 


T xen to Waynesboro and Lawrence- 
burg, and into Columbia—population 
approximately 11,000—the most inter- 
esting little city in the most interesting 
county, to my mind, in all Tennessee. 
The locality is fairly saturated with 
history. It is the boyhood home of 
President James K. Polk. A monument 
is there to game old Ed Geers, the har- 
ness horse driver, who added materially 
to the fame of Tennessee pacers. All 
sorts of farming is carried on in the 
surrounding communities of Maury 
County. 

Probably the greatest day in each of 


Our “traveling” 
State Capital.... 


During its first six years, 
the Territorial Government of 
Colorado had no settled home, 
having met in Colorado City, 
Golden, and Denver. 


In 1867 it came permanently 
to Denver—a little village this 
bank had already served for 
five years. 


0 NATIONAL BANE 


EVENTEENTH STREET AT CHAMPA « DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Columbia’s years is the Mule Day, held 
early in April—the largest hybrid fes- 
tival on the face of the earth. All was 
agog with preparations when we were 
there, and later it was a privilege to 
see the big event in action a couple of 
hours on April 7. The parade, the 
prizes, the mule circus, the street shows 
and dance put this event in a class to 
itself—worth driving 500 miles to see 
any spring. 

Figures on Maury County show an 
area of 382,484 acres of farmland. Of 
this acreage, 198,090 acres is cropland. 
There are possibly 75,000 acres of ro- 
tation pasture in the county and 110,000 
acres of permanent pasture. All around 
Columbia and Spring Hill are any num- 
ber of purebred Hereford breeders. In 
the vicinity of Santa Fe, Lewisburg, 
and Mt. Pleasant are excellent purebred 
Shorthorn herds. All over the county 
are beautiful herds of Jerseys. In the 
neighborhoods of Columbia, Williams- 
port, Carter’s Creek, Spring Hill, and 
Hampshire are a long list of commer- 
cial cattle feeders. 

One of the most unusual features of 
Maury County is the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the purebred breeders, the com- 
mercial cattle finishers, all the various 
forms of animal husbandry exemplified 
around Columbia, there are fully 300 
men who specialize in grass-fed cattle, 
marketed as feeders to the owners of 
commercial feed-lots locally and at a 
distance. True to the high standards 
prevailing along various lines in that 
section of the country, the quality of the 
feeder calves grown there averages 
high, indeed. 

Further to illustrate how livestock 
conscious these farmers are in south 
of Nashville, it is only necessary to 
add that there are in Maury County 
alone somewhere between 20,000 and 
30,000 ewes used for breeding purposes. 
The majority are northwestern sheep 
originally, possibly from Montana and 
Wyoming, and these ewes when crossed 
with high-quality Hampshire rams are 
certainly producing market lambs of 
high vigor and value. 

Now, while this region produces a 
great many stockers and feeders for 
local and out-county feed-lots, a good 
many outside feeder calves are brought 
into Maury County every year. It is a 
common thing to find commercial 
feeder folk in that part of Tennessee 
who feel they do better with southwest- 
ern calves and insist upon getting at 
least a portion of their supply from the 
highlands of Texas. Others like the kind 
of calves they obtain from Missouri. 
Regardless of where the calves are got, 
they have plenty of grain, grass, and 
hay—and, when the long-feds go from 
here to Nashville, Louisville, or Cincin- 
nati, they are usually able to make the 
cattle buyers loosen up. 

In brief, there in the old historic sec- 
tion of Maury County, where bluegrass 
grows luxuriantly, you may see a com- 
munity which in cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, and in all kinds and types of 


horses and mules, has everything it 
takes to hold and increase the fame it 
has won. 


Over a beautiful highway we drive 
in a little while into the adjoining 
county of Williamson, with Franklin, 
a city of some 4,200 people, as the 
county seat. It is another historic spot, 
where the Battle of Franklin was fought 
in the Civil War—out of the ordinary 
because six Confederate generals lost 
their lives in it. Still maintained is the 
home there of John H. Eaton, Secretary 
of War under Jackson, husband of the 
noted Peggy O’Neil, center of all the 
social scandal talk among the cabinet 
women which sorely tried the soul of 
Old Hickory. Fine cattle feeders live 
around close to Franklin and in the 
College Grove and Allison communities. 
Everyone said that more and more beef 
cattle fattening was going on each year. 


One fact struck me as _ interesting 
and unusual. Most of the feeder calves 
were coming from Alabama, purchased 
from the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. The insurance folks 
seem to have some extensive land hold- 
ings in the state to the south upon 
which they grow excellent beef calves. 
However, a number of the calves on feed 
in Williamson County now are _ pur- 
chased at the stockyards in Nashville. 
A majority of the cattle seen on feed 
were good-quality whitefaces. A ma- 
jority of the finished cattle are mar- 
keted at Nashville, next-door city, but 
some like to market at Louisville. Speak- 
ing of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, we might add that it 
operates a purebred breeding plant in 
Williamson County, one of the three 
purebred cattle breeding establishments 
in the county. The other two are oper- 
ated by members of the well-known 
Bond family. 

Like the county to the south of it, 
this is another prominent dairy region 
and it is a red-hot center of Jersey 
enthusiasm. You see Jersey cattle on 
many a hill between Franklin and Nash- 
ville. Around Nashville very little evi- 
dence of beef cattle feeding is to be 
seen—a few carloads here and there on 
feed, mostly Herefords originally hail- 
ing from Texas; a few purebred herds 
of Herefords around the city but no 
Shorthorns. 

We spent an afternoon and night in 
Nashville and, though somewhat disap- 
pointed with what we saw in cattle 
feeding and breeding in Davidson Coun- 
ty, certainly there is no shortage of 
interesting places to visit. There is the 
Hermitage where Jackson lived and 
died, the noted Capitol Building, the old 
Maxwell House, numerous universities, 
and the stockyards. 


T nen on to Gallatin, county seat of 
Sumner County, where fine horses, fine 
cattle, and other fine livestock have 
been developed for more than a century. 
Aside from one or two communities in 
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Maury County, purebred and grade 
Shorthorns seem to be more numerous 
in certain parts of Sumner County, in 
the vicinity of Hendersonville, than else- 
where visited in the state. Some of 
these reds, whites, and roans_ really 
demonstrate the scale, the weight-for- 
age, the fast-growing propensities of 
that old breed, and probably there will 
be more of this kind seen there next 
trip. Excellent purebred Hereford herds 
are found around Gallatin and Castalian 
Springs. All over the county are good 
cattle feeders, most of them preferring 
Texas calves. 


Good grass country is this, with con- 
siderable grain grown, too, so the indi- 
cations are that cattle feeding will show 
a marked increase if all market condi- 
tions remain much as they are. One 
farmer told me he had fed Texas steers 
for fifteen years and intended to in- 
crease his calf purchases next fall if 
the situation continued as it seems that 
it will do. Said he: ”I’ve been a little 
nervous about loading too heavily, being 
afraid there would be an oversupply of 
finished beef cattle. My revised opinion 
is that we can safely expand to a reas- 
onable extent for a couple of years yet, 
at least.” 


My final stop was in the pleasant 
town of Portland—about 1,200 popula- 
tion—near which Opie Read, my fa- 
vorite boyhood author, was reared. His 
old home place was widely known later 
and to this day as a tree nursery, de- 
veloping all sorts of trees and shrubs. 
Some of the world’s finest strawberries 
are grown there and some of the good 
hill farmers produce some good beef, 
too. 


So across the state line into Kentucky, 
the first stop being Franklin, another 
noted mule town. Next we will tell 
where we went from there and report 
generally on the cattle situation as we 
find it in the Bluegrass State—“where 
the corn is full of kernels and the col- 
onels full of corn.” 


ACTIVE DEMAND FOR OSAGE 
AND FLINT HILLS PASTURES 


AIRLY ACTIVE DEMAND EXISTS 

for Osage and Flint Hills pastures in 
Oklahoma and Kansas and a larger per- 
centage of the pastures are leased than 
a year ago, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. A larger number of 
cattle were wintered over than a year 
ago, and present pospects are that the 
pastures will be fairly well stocked. 
Movement from the Southwest to the 
pastures may not be so large as last 
spring. 

Condition of the pastures is the best 
in years, with ample stock water ind 
good supplies of soil moisture. Lease 
prices in the Flint Hills are a little 
higher than last year; Osage prices are 
about the same. Acreage guarantees per 
head are smaller than last year and re- 
cent years. The smaller acreage guar- 
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antees reflect better pasture conditions 
and recovery of pastures from the 
effects of the dry years. 

About 73 per cent of the Blue Stem 
pastures had been leased by April 1, 
1941. This compares with 65 per cent 
last year. Condition of the pastures is 
the highest since 1931. Soil moisture 
conditions are good. Ponds are mostly 
filled. Water is ample in springs and 
streams. New feed has been slow in 
developing, due to cold weather; but the 
grass prospects are very favorable. Lease 
prices are slightly higher than the last 
two years but lower than in 1937 and 
1938. Most lease prices for steers and 
cows are $5 to $7.50 per head, and for 


young cattle, $3.50 to $5. Acreage guar- 
antees for steers and cows run from 4.5 
to 6.5 acres per head, and for young 
cattle, 3.5 to 5 acres. 

About 85 per cent of the Osage pas- 
tures were leased by April 1, 1941, com- 
pared with 77 per cent last year. Condi- 
tion is the highest since 1929. Stock 
water is abundant and moisture condi- 
tions are the best in over ten years. 
Cattle will go on grass at about the nor- 
mal time. Lease prices for steers and 
cows range from $5 to $7 per head, and 
for young cattle, from $3 to $5. Acreage 
guarantees for steers and cows range 
from 4.5 to 7 acres per head; 3 to 5.5 
acres for young cattle. 





Best for the West 
John Clay & Company 


Livestock Commission Merchants 


With our own houses at the leading CENTRAL MARKETS in 
the East, manned by experienced salesmen, the Western Stock- 
man is offered service that cannot be excelled. We do not hesi- 
tate to forward shipments from one market to another if in our 
opinion it is to your interests to do so. 


LOCATED AT: 


Chicago Omaha 
East St. Louis South St. Paul 
San Antonio Ogden 


The Central Markets Provide Keen Competition 













St. Joseph Kansas City 
Sioux City Fort Worth 
Denver 





Whoever Wins the War 


HIS country has a job cut out for it. That job is 

to supply food and fiber to better maintain our 

army and civilian population and be ready to sup- 
ply the eventual demand from Europe. 


Cattlemen continue to seek the shortest and most 
economical route to our home markets through their 
own co-operative selling agencies, represented by 21 


sales units of the 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


160 N. LaSalle Street 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK AND 
RANGE REPORT FAVORABLE 


ESTERN RANGES ON APRIL 1 

were well supplied, generally speak- 
ing, with old feed, and prospects for new 
feed were very favorable, according to 
the Denver regional livestock office of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Ranges were in the best condition in ten 
years. Livestock wintered well. 


Condition of ranges during March im- 
proved seasonally, due to favorable mois- 
ture conditions. Moisture in the south- 
ern Great Plains and the Southwest was 
the best in several years. Karisas and 
Oklahoma enjoyed good soil moisture, 
and the prospect for spring feed delayed 
by cool weather was good. Soil moisture 
was in good supply in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona, and new feed was well 
started in the southern and earlier sec- 
tions. Southern Arizona had the best 
range feed in many years. In the north- 
ern Great Plains, old feed was reported 
as fair to good; moisture was needed in 
Montana, western South Dakota, and 
parts of Wyoming. Fair old feed with 
ample moisture to start new grass char- 
acterized western Nebraska. Colorado 
had fair to good old feed and ample soil 
moisture. 

Feed conditions were good to very 
good west of the main range. Very good 
feed was reported in California, and 
prospects for summer feed were very 
favorable. Range and moisture condi- 
tions were good to very good in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington; moisture was 
lacking to some extent in that section 
during March, but relief came in early 
April rains. Utah and Nevada reported 
range and moisture good to very good. 

Supplemental feeding was not heavy 
in March, but some was necessary in 
parts of Wyoming, Nebraska, northern 
New Mexico, and other local areas. 

Condition of ranges on April 1 was 85 
per cent, compared with 83 on March 1, 
79 a year ago, and 77 for the ten-year 
(1931-40) average. 

Cattle wintered in good to very good 
condition. Losses were light. There were 
a few thin cattle in south-central Texas 
and in other limited local areas, but 
breeding stock was generally in strong 
condition. Calf crop prospects were 
good. Cattle for spring shipment in 
northern and western Texas wintered 
well. Cattle in southern Arizona were 
making rapid gains and good finish. 
California grass-fat beef will be very 
good from May to August, but finishing 
has been delayed in some areas by soft 
feed. Generally speaking, there was a 
strong demand for stocker and feeder 
cattle, with only a limited tendency to 
sell at relatively high prices. 

Condition of cattle and calves on April 
1 was 86 per cent, compared with 85 on 
March 1, 81 a year ago, and 81 for the 
1931-40 average. 
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Sheep wintered well. Death losses 
were below normal. Ewe bands were in 
good flesh and late lambing prospects 
were favorable—barring spring storms. 
March weather was generally favorable 
on desert ranges. Texas sheep conditions 
were good, although March storms were 
hard on freshly shorn sheep and young 
lambs. Lambs had been contracted for 
late summer and early fall delivery in 
Oregon; a few contracts were for fall 
delivery in Montana. Wool contracting 
continued active during early March, 
with activity limited later in the month. 


Sheep and lamb condition on April 1 
was 89 per cent, compared with 88 on 
March 1, 87 a year ago, and 85 for the 
1931-40 average. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


_ EXPORTS IN FEBRUARY 
reached an all-time low for the 
month, while beef imports climbed to 
the highest point since 1919. Meat im- 
ports during February exceeded exports 
by 7,035,609 pounds. During February 
last year exports exceeded imports by 
22,101,315 pounds. February meat ex- 
ports totaled 3,852,319 pounds, compared 
with 29,449,184 pounds in February, 
1940. During the first two months of 
1941, exports of all meat products to- 
taled 7,130,411 pounds, against 59,361,- 
159 pounds in the first two months of 
1940. Volume of beef (including canned) 
imported into the United States during 
February was the greatest for any Feb- 
ruary in twenty-two years and totaled 
9,275,081 pounds, compared with 8,555,- 
376 pounds in January and 6,823,303 
pounds in February, 1940. Imports of 
fresh beef (nearly all from Cuba) were 
2,761,256 pounds in February and 3,002,- 
217 pounds in January, compared with 
171,794 pounds received during February 
a year earlier. Fresh beef imports for 
the first two months of this year were 
5,763,473 pounds, against 307,079 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 
Canned beef from Argentina made up 
most of the balance of beef imports. 
Beef and veal imports totaled 17,830,- 
457 pounds in the first two months of 
1941, compared with 15,533,867 pounds 
in 1940. 


HIDE STOCKS NOT EXCESSIVE 


Liquidation and sharp price reaction 
followed the recent statement by Leon 
Henderson, of the Price Stabilization 
Bureau of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission, that a 1% to 2 cents 
per pound advance in spot and future 
hide markets was not warranted and ap- 
peared to be speculation. However, suf- 
ficient demand developed on the peak to 
bring recovery and, in fact, new high 
prices for futures. Although the statis- 
tical position may indicate a plentiful 


supply of hides, hide stocks are not ex- 
cessive, and it is harmful to create the 
impression that they are, explains the 
National Provisioner. Hide and leather 
men, says the packer magazine, have ex. 
pressed the opinion that stocks of 15,- 
000,000 hides would be a comfortable 
load for the market under present ex- 
pected expansion of demand for the 
product. February 1, 1941, stocks were 
13,891,000, compared with 13,029,000 a 
year earlier, and 13,605,000 on February 
1, 1939. This subject is further dis- 
cussed in an article on page 10. 


FAVORS LIVESTOCK PICK-UP 


A brief recently filed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission contends that truck 
pick-up of livestock by the railroads 
should be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. Such pick-up service was in- 
augurated by western railroads several 
years ago; livestock was _ transported 
from farm to market at the regular rate 
when the producer’s farm or ranch was 
located within a designated distance of 
a rail station. The ICC decided in 1940 
that the rates and service were unlawful, 
but has reopened the case for reconsider- 
ation. 





TRUCK LOAD LIMIT RAISED 


Texas has abolished its 7,000-pound 
truck load limit in favor of scientific 
standards using the formula of 700 
(length plus 40) with a maximum gross 
weight of 38,000 pounds. Thus the 
“worst weight bottleneck existing as a 
trade barrier in any state is corrected.” 
The recent trend toward raising size and 
weight limits for trucks is seen also in 
a new Tennessee law which increases 
gross weight limit from 24,000 to 30,000 
pounds. A Vermont law substitutes 650 
pounds per inch of tire width in lieu of 
a 16,000-pound axle limit. A South Da- 
kota law permits overlength and over- 
weight operations in order to furnish 
transportation facilities to communities 
where service has been abandoned by the 
railroads. Several other states have also 
passed laws providing for increases in 
weight. 


GLAMOUR FOR THE FORESTS 


“One old-time cattleman told us re- 
cently that a Forest Service officer had 
come to him and said he must move 4 
corral because it looks bad from the 
road and is an eyesore to people touring 
through. He said it was a hazard and it 
should be back out of sight. It seems 
there is a ‘scenic strip’ program which 
they are trying to put into effect to keep 
the roads clear of anything for 100 feet 
on either side, and we don’t blame them, 
either; but in this particular place there 
are comparatively few people traveling, 
so we think it is going a little far to 
ask that the corral be moved, especially 
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as it’s stood there and been used con- 
tinuously since 1887. It is a landmark in 
the country. One might say there are 
inconsistencies when all over the coun- 
try most people are spending lots of en- 
ergy and money to make new things look 
old and when something authentically 
old is found, some people want it moved 
out of sight. If this cowman moved the 
corral at all he would have to go three- 
quarters of a mile, as there is no suit- 
table place nearer than that. As it is 
now, it has served his purpose well for 
fifty-four years.”—ARIZONA CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS LETTER. 


BUILDS CANNED MEAT PLANT 


The Cudahy Packing Company re- 
cently completed at Omaha a canned 
meat and sausage manufacturing unit, 
costing approximately $350,000. The 
building is five stories high, with a 
ground area of approximately 20,000 
square feet, and is equipped with the 
latest meat canning and sausage mak- 
ing machinery. The first Cudahy factory 
was opened in Omaha in 1890. 


WOOL FOR BRITAINS 


In a project at Rawlins, Wyoming, 
undertaken under official auspices in the 
interest of war relief in America, more 
than 2,000 woolgrowers in Wyoming will 
contribute part of their fleeces to the 
branches of Bundles for Britain in that 
state. The effort is one of the numerous 
operations over the nation by Bundles 
for Britain branches to assist in supply- 
ing 200,000 blankets which the American 
Gifts Committee of London recently re- 
quested Bundles for Britain to supply. 
The quantity anticipates the needs of 
British refugees for a period of about 
six months. 


BROCK VISITS SOUTH AMERICA 


J. Elmer Brock, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
was one of five representatives of several 
United States farm groups who left New 
York on April 11 to confer with agri- 
cultural leaders in South American coun- 
tries on a trip sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
Other members of the group are Howard 
Hill, member of the Iowa Farm Bureau, 
of Minburn, Iowa; James Patton, presi- 
dent of Farmers’ Union, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Theodore W. Schultz, professor of 
agricultural economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; and Harry E. Terrell, 
secretary of Economic Policy Committee, 
Des Moines, Iowa. According to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
endowment, “the purpose of the trip is 
to establish personal contacts between 
the farm leaders of the United States 
and the southern countries and to make 
possible a first-hand observation of local 
conditions and the problems with which 
farm and ranch interests in these coun- 
tries are faced.” The group will visit 
estancias, or farms, in several districts 
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of Argentina and will make similar visits 
to farm districts in Uruguay and Brazil. 
It will also study processing plants and 
agricultural experiment stations in vari- 
ous countries. The group will return to 
New York on June 16. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


ATIONING WAS RECENTLY IN- 

troduced in China for the first time, 
with Chungking, the war-time capital, 
the only city affected. . . . Ration cards 
for restaurant meals have been intro- 
duced in Switzerland to prevent any 
invasion of the rationing scheme. . . 
Ration cards were introduced in Vatican 
City recently for all inhabitants. The 
Pope receives a ration just under half 
an ounce of meat a day. ... With the 
Swedish government’s recent action to 
prevent excessive livestock slaughter, 
rationing of meat in that country be- 
came effective. 


MEAT SURPLUS 


Australia and New Zealand are tak- 
ing steps to avoid a surplus of meat 
caused by curtailment of purchase by 
the United Kingdom. Steps considered 
are reported as including an increase of 
storage space, adoption of new cutting 
and packing methods to save shipping 
space, development of new export out- 
lets to the Far East, and expansion of 
the meat canning industry. Numbers in 
Australia in 1940 and percentage of in- 
creases over 1914 are reported as fol- 
lows: Cattle, 13,100,000, (14 per cent 
more than in 1914); hogs, 1,364,000 (70 
per cent); sheep, 116,500,000 (31 per 
cent). In New Zealand the figures are: 
cattle, 4,533,000 (88 per cent); sheep, 
31,063,000 (25 per cent); hogs, 714,000 
(140 per cent). 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS DOWN 


Before the outbreak of the war, Alsace 
and Lorraine, with their fertile fields 
and extensive meadows, supported 106,- 
000 milk cows, 438,000 horses, 132,000 
pigs, and 40,000 sheep, according to 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. As a conse- 
quence of the evacuation in 1939 and the 
first half of 1940, 21,000 horses, 52,000 
cows, 37,000 oxen, 57,000 pigs, 14,000 
sheep, 5,000 goats, and 350,000 head of 
poultry were lost to the Germans, ac- 
cording to Berlin reports. Since then 
some livestock has been brought into the 
region from France, Germany, and Den- 
mark. 


BUYS SURPLUS CORN 


The Argentine government recently 
announced that it would spend 150,000,- 
000 pesos (one peso, about 23.25 cents) 
to buy the country’s new corn crop. 
Stocks already total about 6,500,000 tons 
—an ample amount for the coming year. 
Therefore, it is reported, the corn bought 
by the government may be left to rot 
in the granaries. 








The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 








YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 

225 Poultry Item 

25 Leghorn World 

Plymouth Rock Monthly 

Rhode Island Red Journal 
Poultry Breeders World 

Pacific Poultryman 

American Turkey Journal 

Bantam Booster 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Pcultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 

Rabbit Monthly (comm.) 
American Fur Breeder 

American Pigeon Journal 

Pigeon News 

Angora (goat) Journal 

Goat World 

Belgian (horse) Journal 

Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
Sou. California Rancher 

Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
Northwest Fruit Grower 
Fletcher’s Farming 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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Made from the 1939 Crop 
TRY OUR PURE CANE SYRUP MADE ON 
BAYOU TECHE IN THE HEART OF THE 
EVANGELINE COUNTRY 
Four No. 2% cans shipped direct from 
plant to any U. S. address by prepaid ex- 
press for $1.00, also 6 10-lb. cans in carton, 
weight 60 Ibs., $2.50 F. O. B. New Iberia. 


Star“B” Syrup Planticciians” 
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LETTERS (CONTINUED) 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
and they didn’t like it a little bit. He 
has good hay, too. The range has been 
in top shape all winter, and all classes 
of stock wintered in fine shape. Any- 


thing with hoofs on is in big demand, 


at a long price, especially so on the she 
stuff—FRED LA RocQquE, Mountrail 
County, N. D. 


LIGHT WINTER 


We have had a very light winter in 
this section of Idaho. The spring is very 
backward, with dry, cold winds. If we 
do not get some good rains soon, we will 
have no grass.—D. I. FOREMAN, Owyhee 
County, Ida. 


GRASS STARTING 


We have had an open winter here in 
western North Dakota. It has been be- 
low zero only a few times. Grass is 
starting now. The government cattle 


testers [for Bang’s disease, we presume] 
are at work just north of our township 
in this county. We are expecting them 
here soon. They are not finding many 
suspects so far.—CLyDE W. MYERrs, 
Golden Valley County, N. D. 


LOTS OF RAIN 


Cattle have wintered in good shape, 
with no loss to speak of. We are having 
lots of rain. I enjoy reading the Pro- 
pUCER.— T. O. SORELLE, Kent County, 
Tex. 


WETTEST IN YEARS 


Greenlee County is the wettest it has 
been for years. Cattle wintered very well 
and indications point to a heavy calf 
crop.—JAMES A. COSPER, Ariz. 


PRETTY WELL STOCKED 


This has been one of the nicest winters 
I have ever seen, and all livestock show 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
on request. Forms close 15th. 


DIP DATA 


A booklet just published giving latest 
information on the correct dip to use 
for parasites on sheep, cattle, hogs. In- 
cludes data on the new derris (rotenone) 
dips for lice, fleas, grubs and ticks. 
Send for your copy today—it’s free. Get 
our prices on dips—we stock all kinds. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Stockyards Station Denver, Colo. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


You can be on your own ranch! What 
might seem impossible can become a 


reality, through the long-term, easy 
payment financing plan provided by the 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the 
splendid values now obtainable in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small 
down payment, low interest rates. No 
trades. Prices based on actual valua- 
tion. Write for current list of avail- 
abilities, specifying — and state in 
which you are interested 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


A REAL BUY 
1,040-ACRE FARM and 100 Registered Short- 
horns for sale, Bourbon County, Kansas. 
Well improved, 200 acres cultivation, 50 
acres alfalfa, balance fine blue stem and 
lespedeza pasture and hay land, plenty of 
shade and water. Price $27,000. 00. This 
farm is stocked with about 100 registered 
Shorthorns. Will sell stock and equipment 
if farm is sold. 
DWIGHT C. DIVER, OWNER 
CHANUTE, KAN. 





ABORTION PROTECTION—One calfhood vac- 
cination. Government licensed vaccine. Money- 
back guarantee. Free literature. Farmers Vac- 
cine Supply Company, Department 1-A, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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Normally seven words to a line. 


Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, 


Display rates 
Denver, Colorado 


FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
. .- has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 


Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 


all for $3,750. 
Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 





OFFERING FOR SALE SMALL 
AND LARGE RANCHES 
Altitude from 3,000 to 8,000 feet 


Recognized as one of the largest livestock 
producing districts in the Southwest. Let us 
have your wants. No commission for you to pay. 


HOLBROOK LIVESTOCK 
SALES CO., INC. 


: Ranch and Livestock Brokers 
P. O. Box-76 Holbrook, Arizona 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


it. Our ground is in the best condition 
it has been for moisture since 1933. The 
reservoirs have more water in them than 
usual, but a lot of springs that used to 
be good are still dry. Most of our ranges 
are in very good shape. We are getting 
pretty well stocked——Frep T. Yonxer, 
Sheridan County, Wyo. 


LOW WATER 


We have had a mild winter. Livestock 
is in fine condition; calving losses are 
light. We are just having a good rain 
now. Snow in the mountains is scant. 
The mountain creeks are the lowest in 
water I have ever seen. We will need a 
lot of rain this spring —F. E. Rurtet, 
Lewis and Clark County, Mont. 


OPEN WINTER 


We had a very open winter here—not 
much snow, wind, or cold weather. Stock 
of all kinds wintered well. But we are 
going to need a lot of rain here this 
spring. It was the driest year I have 
ever seen here, and I have been here for 
thirty-five years. I do not want to be 
without the Propucer. It is a very good 
paper.—ARTHUR GIFFORD, Lyman County, 
S. D. 


BEST PROSPECTS 


We have the best prospect for early 
spring feed in this section that we have 
had for several years. There is also a 
good demand at good prices for all 
classes of cattle and sheep.—J. R. Can- 
NING, Concho County, Tex. 


SPRING IS HERE 


I reside near the northeastern entrance 
of Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming. We 
have had very little winter here. There 
is plenty of hay, and the ranges are bare 
of snow. Stock has never wintered in 
better shape in these mountains. It looks 
as if spring is here—FRED WRIGHT, 
Park County, Wyo. 


PRICES OKEH 

Range conditions are good. Livestock 
wintered well with no losses. Prospects 
for summer range are good. Prices are 
okeh.—R. W. CowLrs, Washoe County, 
Nev. 


WORTH IT 


You will find enclosed one dollar in 
money order for the coming months of 
this year. You asked me if it was worth 
it. IT’ll say it is!—ANTON GORNICK, 
Jr., Sweetwater County, Wyo. 


FINE RAINS 


We have had very fine rains, and the 
outlook is certainly favorable for a good 
spring.—RICHARD KING, Nueces County, 
Tex. 
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